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FBI  eyes  ROTC-type  program  to 
attract  personnel  with  critical  skills 


At  ooe  tune,  employinent  witft 
the  FBI  required  a coBege  d^ree  in 
law  or  accounting.  Now.  with  one 
eye  on  the  future,  the  FBI  is  hc^>ing  to 
expand  (he  ledmical  skills  of  its 
manpower  pool  by  ofTenng  to  pro- 
vide firee  college  educations  to  stu- 
dents willing  to  work  for  the  agency 
for  at  least  seven  years. 

The  Critidal  Skills  Scbdarship 
Program,  whidi  is  included  in  le^- 
latiofi  now  before  Congress,  would 
provide  the  FBI  with  employee;:  pos- 
sessing the  specialized  skills  that 
bioeau  officials  believe  will  be  nec- 
essary to  meet  fimire  law  aiforce- 
ment  demands,  accoiduig  to  Steve 
Hooks  of  the  FBI's  Congressional 
Affairs  Office. 

'‘We  expea  that  criminal  law  en- 


forcement is  going  to  become  more 
ledinical  in  the  future.  We  believe  that 
we  need  experts  — engineers,  scien- 
tists, compute  experts  — in  order  for 
us  to  continue  to  do  our  jobs,  and  that's 
what  we’re  loddng  for  hercv"  he  told 
LEN. 

A pending  Senate  tili  would  au- 
thorize the  FBI  Co  undatake  a study  of 
the  progrsn  and  presan  it  to  Ccmgress 
next  year,  Hcx4:s  added  The  study  is 
intoxled  to.  ''determine  its  feasibility 
and  its  applicabtlicy  toward  the  FBL" 
said  Calvin  Hunqihrey.  (he  counael  to 
the  House  Pennanent  Selea  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  “At  this  point  in 
time,  we  are  very  predisposed  to  sup- 
porting the  FBI  initiative.'' 

The  House  versitm  of  the  lolelli- 
geitce  Audiorization  Aa  contains  no 


ptovisKn  for  (he  program,  so  it  would 
be  sent  to  a conference  ooounitiee. 
Hunq>hrey  predicted  it  would  receive 
bipartisan  support  there. 

The  program  would  be  patterned 
after  sinular  efforts  curroitly  in  place 
for  foe  Central  IntetligBooe  Agency, 
the  National  Security  Agency  and  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency.  “Those 
programs  arc  up  and  ninnit^  and  I 
nu^  say  doing  quite  vvell.  We  are 
iix^xessed  with  the  caliber  of  students 
andfoecriticalskillsthatfoeypoasess.'* 
Humphrey  told  LEN. 

Tboee  cfaosat  to  participBie  in  the 
program  would  be  selected  while  stil) 
in  high  school  They  would  enor  into  a 
contractual  relationship  with  foe  FBI  in 
which  fo^  would  work  for  foe  bureau 
during  summer  vacatioos  Upon  gradu- 


adoo,  participants  would  work  foil- 
dme  for  the  agency  for  ig>  to  18 
tnonihs  for  evoy  school  year  in  which 
expenses  were  paid.  The  agency  has 
not  detenniDed  how  many  audents 
would  paiticqiaie  in  the  program. 
Hooks  said. 

While  the  program  is  not  geared 
toward  recniidog  new  agents,  par- 
ticipans  would  have  the  c^iponunity 
to  pursue  sudi  a career  if  they  meet 
the  bueau's  quali6cations.  said 
Hooks. 

“It's  try  undersunthng  from  talk- 
ing to  some  of  foese  other  agendea, 
[foe  program]  has  been  very  coo^- 
ddtve  and  the  people  they  have  en- 
rolled in  (be  program  are  attendiog 
some  of  (he  top  schools  in  (he  coun- 
Oy,*  said  Hooks. 


A crash  course  in  braking 

Police  say  Chevy  cruiser's  brakes  contribute 
to  accidents,  but  GM  insists  the  unit  is  safe 


The  General  Motors  Cbrp.  says  that 
the  1991  Chevrolet  C^iice  is  foe  po- 
lice ouisa  of  choice  among  U.S.  law 
oiforoemeat  agencies  this  year,  but 
agencies  in  several  stats  are  question- 
ing foe  safety  of  the  vehicle  after  a 
number  of  unexplained  aeddents  — 
including  at  lost  ooe  fatal  crash  — that 
they  suspect  involvs  the  car’s  anti- 
lock  braking  system. 

The  National  Highw^  Traffic 
Safsy  Administration  is  reportedly 
looking  imo  oonq^aints  sboui  foe  sleek, 
aerodynanically  styled  sedan,  which 
GM  officials  have  touted  as  one  of  foe 
safost  police  vehicles  evermade.  “We're 
aware  of  it  Our  guys  are  looking  into 
it,"  NHTSA  spokesman  Barry  Fetrice 
told  New  Yak  Newsday.  LEN  was 
unable  to  confirm  the  Newsday  report 
by  press  time. 

Leo  Blackwell,  a lawyer  for  the 
Indiana  Fraternal  Order  of  R>lice,  told 
LEN  he  has  documented  numerous 
accidents  involving  foe  vehicle  and  that 
police  who  respofxled  toa  survey  about 
their  experioices  with  the  Caprice  re- 
ported “OLuneious"  handling,  braking 


and  other  proUems. 

Attention  is  focusing  on  foe  car's 
anti-lock  bralre  system  as  a possible 
cause  for  dozens  of  accidents  involving 
foe  cruiser,  including  one  that  kilied  a 
suburban  Indianapolis  police  officer  in 
May.  The  brake  system  uses  a com- 
puter to  pump  the  Ixakes  in  high-stress 
braldog  situations,  resulting  in  a throb- 
bing feel  that  somedrivos  may  mistake 
for  brake  failure,  according  to  Harry 
Hammond,  marketing  manager  for 
Chevrolet's  fleet  division. 

Hammond  said  that  DO  evideooe  has 
been  uncovered  to  link  the  braking 
system  with  accidents,  making  foe  alle- 
gations '\infoundcd."  “We  have  not 
determined  tint  there  has  been  any 
product  problem  wifo  foe  vehicle.  What 


has  become  abundantly  clear  is  that 
there  is  a portion  of  the  police  driving 
population  tha  is  sotnebow  tnutfarined 
about  how  [foebraldng  systeo^  works," 
he  said.  Hammond  said  cotEtaot  pres- 
sure on  the  brake  pedal  will  allow  the 
vdiicle  to  come  to  a cooplete  and  safe 
stop. 

GM  is  distributing  a videotape  to 
police  agencies  that  have  purchased  foe 
vehicle,  whidi  will  instiuci  drivers  on 
foe  proper  use  of  foe  braking  system, 
Harnmond  added. 

“To  date,  we  have  found  nothing 
specific  that  we  can  pinpoint  to  say  that 
this  is  what  the  accidents,"  said 
BlackweU,  bix  the  number  of  inddents 
involving  the  car  has  raised  concerns 
about  its  safety.  The  reports  first  came 


to  the  attentidi  of  foe  Indiana  POP 
when  Beech  Gktwe  police  officer  Tom 
Kleis  died  in  a crash  during  a high- 
speed chase  of  a car  thief  on  May  28. 
Kleis  lost  comol  on  a road  be  was 
familiar  with  and  had  traveled  often. 
The  loss  of  control  “is  as  yet  unex- 
plained." said  BlackweO. 

Blackwell  characterized  the  dam- 
age to  Kleis's  car  as  “extreme"  and  that 
has  brou^t  out  other  concerns  about 
foe  vehicle  to  the  surfeoe.  “We’ve  had 
several  complaints  from  other  police 
officers  who  drive  those  cats  that  foe 
car  was  ixx  crashworthy  becaise  of  foe 
severe  damage  to  the  Kleis  vehicle." 
said  BlackweO.  “They  wondered  if  it 
vvas  handling  (Toperly  or  braking  prop- 
CootiDued  on  Page  IS 


Officials  cry  "foul"  as  Ohio  sheriff 
revokes  arrest  power  of  drug  agents 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


*^We  are  really  trying  to  be  proactive  about 
this.  We  want  visitors  to  know  that  you  can 
have  a good,  safe  time  here  but  you  can’t  leave 
your  common  sense  behind.  You  have  to  bring 
it  with  you  like  you  do  in  any  m^or  city.” 

— Betsey  Freermn,  director  of  crime  and  drug-abuse  prevention 
programs  for  the  Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Conwnerce, 
on  the  group's  new  anti-crime  efforts.  (4:5) 


ALakECouixy.  Ohict  commissioner 
charged  last  month  that  arerifT  Patrick 
J.  Walsh  revoked  foe  deputy  status  of 
agencs  for  foe  county's  ani-drug  agency 
in  retaliation  for  being  forced  off  the 
agency’s  executive  bond  earlier  this 
year. 

The  Qevefand  Plain  Dealer  repotted 
last  month  that  Walsh  had  revoked  foe 
deputy  status  of  four  narcotics  agents  of 
the  i^ica  Couity  Narcotics  AgetKy  — 
which  conducts  joint  anti-narcotics 
operations  with  county  law  cnforce- 
mcm  agencies — leaving  them  power- 
less to  execute  arrest  and  search  war- 
rants. Tbe  revocation  also  means  that 
agents  can  anest  drug  suspects  only  if  a 
crime  is  permitted  in  thar  presence.  In 
essence,  they  can  malm  whai  amounts 
to  a citizen’s  srest. 


Walsh  said  he  made  the  move  to 
comply  with  a ruling  by  Ohio  Attorney 
General  Lee  1.  Fisher  that  prohibits  him 
from  deputizing  peofde  who  are  not 
under  his  supervision.  Since  Walsh  no 
longer  heads  the  Lake  Couity  Narcot- 
ics Agency,  foe  agents  are  no  longer 
urxler  his  supervision,  he  told  foe  pa- 
per 

“The  Attorney  General  wholeheart- 
edly suppermd  my  oontotioos,"  Walsh 
said.  “I  was  100-percea  right  on  foe 
fact  that  these  pet^e  can't  bold  these 
[deputy]  positions." 

Walsh  didn't  stop  there,  according 
to  foe  paper.  He  also  lifted  the  deputy 
status  of  twoim|rioyees  at  the  county’s 
Regional  Forensic  Laboratory  “to 
remain  coosisteni"  with  the  revocation 
of  deploy  «Kus  for  the  rarcoocs  agents. 


Walsh  added  dat  eight  to  10  Metroparits 
rangers  might  have  dieir  deputy  status 
revoked  as  wdl. 

Walsh  said  his  removal  from  foe 
board  disturbed  “a  very  delicate  bal- 
ance" in  County  law  enfotoe- 
nretu.  The  revocations  had  to  be  made 
because  his  department's  liability  in- 
surance does  not  cover  law  enfotee- 
ment  officials  nor  unda  his  jurisdic- 
tion, be  added. 

County  Commission  Presiderx  John 
F.  Plaiz  blastel  foe  tevocOioQS  and 
said  Walsh’s  actions  were  an  effort  to 
force  his  feappotnoneiit  to  foe  Qscotic 
agency's  executive  board.  The  next 
thing  you  know  be'U  disarm  his  own 
deputies,  just  to  remain  consistent." 
retorted  Platz.  “He’s  ising  this  as  a 
Coodnaed  on  Page  12 


Around  the  Nation 


Northeast 


CO»nECnCX.T  — Three  people 
ucre  killed aod  xven  wouided  in  New 
Ha\  en  dumtg  the  weekoid  of  Sept.  20- 
22.  SAtd  to  be  one  of  the  mxi  violent  in 
recent  memory.  The  killings  coincided 
with  a police  sickout  n an  af^nreni 
protest  of  liqiartmenul  disciplinary 
action  against  two  ofRcen  who  had 
prcMOUsly  beat  cleared  of  insconduct 
by  state  officals  in  the  shocnng  death 
of  a drug  dealer  in  June.  As  many  as  60 
officers  called  in  sick  Fhd^  nighu  a 
police  uniOD  official  sad. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU  — 
Metropolitan  police  will  receive  assis- 
tance from  36  FBI  agen6  to  aid  inves- 
tiganons  at  gang-related  IdUings  in  a 
plan  that  is  to  be  finalized  this  month. 

A Federal  indictment  has  charged 
24  members  of  a gang  called  the  "R 
Street  Qew"  with  three  niirders.  13 
shootings  and  SSO  millioD  in  drug  sales 
between  1983  and  1991.  U.S.  Attorney 
Jay  Stephens  said  the  gang  recruited 
students  from  a neighborhood  high 
school  to  act  as  drug  nzmers. 

Restrictions  will  be  placed  Nov.  1 
on  public  phones  used  often  by  drug 
dealers,  the  city  PubUc  Safety  Corrarus- 
sion  announced.  Some  of  the  i^nes 
will  be  removed,  other  adjusted  to  pre- 
vent incoming  calls,  while  others  wnll 
be  replaced  with  rotary  dials  that  pre- 
vent callers  from  contacting  pagers, 
which  are  used  by  drug  dealers . 

Qty  officials  are  ctntinuing  talks 
with  Federal  prison  officials  to  keep  a 
1, 000-bed  prison  out  of  the  District. 
Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  DUon  said.  Offi- 
cials are  repoitedly  reviewing  SO  to  75 
alternative  sites. 

MAINE  — Lewiston  Police  Chief 
Laurent  Gilbet  has  ordaedan  internal 
probe  into  allegations  that  members  of 
ACT  UP  — the  AIDS  Coalmon  to 
Unleash  Pawer — were  wisely  arrested 
and  denied  civil  rights  during  a Labor 
Day  laoteg  at  die  Kainefaunkpori  hotne 
of  Presidait  George  Bush 

MARYLAND — Aspanofaneffcxrto 
dent  the  state's  SASO-miUkm  budget 
deficit.  Gov.  William  Donald  Schaefer 
ordered  layoffi  for  83  Stale  Police  offi- 
cos  and  25  civilian  employees.  State 
Police  Cmdr.  Hmer  Tippet  said  the 
actioo  — expected  to  save  S3  milUon 
— will  force  two  Stale  Pdice  offices  to 
dote. 

Under  a law  that  went  into  effect 
Oct  I.  people  under  21  who  use 
fake  IDs  to  bi^  alcdiol  can  lose  their 
driver's  Ikenaes  for  up  to  six  nxnuhs 
for  die  first  offense,  and  until  age  2 1 for 
the  second. 

MASSACHISETTS— Gov.  William 
Weld  said  he  would  review  the  sen- 
tences of  a least  12  women  convicted 
of  killing  their  abusive  spouses  or 
boytnends  to  determine  if  they  were 
victims  ofbaoered  women ' s syndrorne 
and  whether  the  sentences  should  be 
commuted. 

A state  puUic  defenders'  organiza- 
noo  filed  a sua  late  last  month  recpiest- 
mg  that  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 


require  bail  hearings  within  24  hours  of 
arrests  made  without  wanants  The 
group  contends  that  suspects  remain 
jailed  because  they  aren't  informed  of 
their  right  to  hail  heanngs. 

The  state  is  drawing  up  plans  to 
convert  a dccommis.sioned  ship  into  a 
jail  for  600  to  800  stfle  and  county 
uunates.  The  ship,  whichoould  be  ready 
for  use  in  9x  to  10  month.s.  would  help 
ease  overaowding  in  the  state's  cor- 
rectional facibues. 

Boston  police  arrested  Andrea 
Davidson,  25.  on  marijuana  distribu- 
tion charges  after  finding  20  pounds  of 
the  drug  stashed  in  15  loaves  of  bread 
on  Sept.  29  at  Logan  Airport. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Litchfield 
Police  Onef  David  Roberts  said  funds 
are  being  sought  for  a portable  jail  to 
alleviate  crowding.  Roberts  said  over- 
crowding has  resulted  in  the  theft  of  a 
police  hat,  badge  and  other  items,  and 
added  that  the  overcrowding  threatens 
the  safety  of  both  police  and  inmates. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Alberto  Torres,  a 
14-year  veteran  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Police  Department,  was  suspended 
without  pay  early  this  month  pending 
charges  he  fondled  a woman  after  pull- 
ing her  over  in  a traffic  stop. 

NEW  YORK  — A Bronx  judge  on 
Oct.  9 found  a New  York  Qty  police 
officer  not  guilty  of  manslau^ter  and 
criminally  ne^igent  honudde  in  the 
death  of  a gnndmother  shot  while  he 
and  other  officers  attempted  to  inter- 
vene in  a domestic  disptie.  Amo  Her- 
werth,  26.  was  acquitsd  of  charges 
stemming  frtnn  the  November  1990 
death  of  Mary  MitcheU,  41 . after  a four- 
week  trial 

The  mother  of  a mentally  handi- 
capped boy  is  suing  New  Y<xk  City  and 
its  Police  DefBTtnient  for  $15  million 
for  using  the  youth  as  a fill-in  in  a police 
lineup  withouther  consent  last  Novem- 
ber. Carmen  Rodriguez  said  ho-  16- 
year-old  son,  Luis,  has  aiffered  irrepa- 
rable emotional  damage  as  a result  of 
being  pulled  out  of  school  and  taken  to 
a Manhattan  precinct  to  participate  in  a 
lineup,  fa  which  he  was  paid  $10. 

New  York  City's  Crime  Stof^iers 
program  has  logged  its  l.OQOth  arrest 
since  its  start  in  1983.  The  program, 
sponsored  by  the  Police  Department 
and  the  New  Y(^  City  Police  Founda- 
tion, has  paid  more  than  $329,000  in 
reward  money  to  dpstas. 

A NewYwk  City  pofice  recruit  who 
died  after  running  in  a Pdice  Academy 
gym  class  on  Sept  22  had  a congerutal 
heart  defect,  an  autopsy  revealed.  Neil 
McGroary  wert  into  cardiac  arrest  after 
completing  a l.S-mile  run  in  12  min- 
utes and  13  seconds. 

Some  225  New  York  Qty  police 
officers  will  participate  m limited  test- 
ing of  9- nxa  pistols,  wtich  policeoffi- 
cials  have  said  are  too  dangerous  to  use 
in  crowded  urban  areas.  The  weapons 
will  be  issued  to  three  officers  — who 
will  be  accompanied  on  patrols  by  ser- 
geants to  ensure  close  sigiervision — in 
each  of  the  dty's  75  precincts.  The 
department's  official  weapon  is  the  six- 
shot,  .38-caliber  revolver. 

Marijuana  and  cocaine  use  among 
New  York  high  school  students  has 


dropped  drarradcally  in  the  past  12 
years,  according  to  a study  released  by 
the  state  Division  of  Substance  Abuse 
Services.  Thestudy  of  35,000  students 
revealed  that  2A  percent  had  tried  mari- 
juana in  1990,  compared  to  54  percent 
in  1978.  Cocaine  had  been  usM  by  6 
percent,  compared  to  1 1 percent  in  1978 
and  14  pacent  in  1983.  Criucs  of  the 
report  said  it  overlooted  New  York 
City  dropouts,  many  of  whom  become 
heavy  drug  users. 

Officials  ofNew  York  City's  Hous- 
ing and  Transit  police  d^iartmsnts  filed 
a suit  in  State  Supreme  Court  on  Oct.  2 
to  force  New  York  Police  Commis- 
sioner Lee  Brwm  to  con^Iy  with  a new 
state  law  that  allows  some  officers  to 
transfer  from  one  police  force  to  an- 
other. Currently,  recruit  are  assigned 
by  lottery  to  either  the  city,  housing  or 
transit  police  forces.  Ihider  the  law, 
350  graduates  of  each  Pdice  Academy 
class  since  1983  would  be  allowed  to 
join  the  agency  of  their  choice.  Calling 
the  suit  '‘frivdous.*'  Fust  Deputy  Po- 
lice Commissxmer  Raymond  W.  Kelly 
said  the  department  is  making  a ‘‘good 
faith  effort"  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Cecil  Bowe,  an  East  ffetnpion  Town 
police  officer,  was  acquitted  Oct.  tOof 
statutory  rape  charges  stemming  from 
his  relanorship  with  a 16-year-old  girl 
who  was  a member  of  a youth  law  en- 
forcement group.  The  jiiy  reportedly 
found  inoonsidencies  in  the  girl's  story. 

Gov.  Mark)  Cuomo  signed  legisla- 
tion Sept.  19  that  allows  merchants  to 
seek  dvil,  rather  than  criminal  penal- 
ties against  shoplifters.  The  btU,  to  take 
effect  Nov.  l.issimilarK)  one  in  effect 
in  33  ocher  states. 

The  New  York  City  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association  wants  to  use 
part  of  an  $820-million  surplus  from 
the  city's  $2.7-billion  "Safe  Streets. 
Safe  City"  anti-crime  program  toward 
pay  raises.  The  PBA's  demand  for  a 
5.5-percent  pay  increase — against  the 
city  *s  2 .5-percent  offer — has  created  a 
contract  impasse  that  is  currently  in 
arbitratioa 

PENNSYLVANIA—  Membere  of  the 
radical  group  MOVE,  whdi  was  burned 
out  of  its  Riiladelphia  home  by  a police 
bomb  that  killed  1 1 people  in  1985. 
have  used  paitof  a $2 .5-million  settle- 
ment to  buy  twin  row  houses  in  West 
Philadelphia. 

VERMONT  — A new  law  that  cut  the 
legal  blood-alcohol  limit  to  .08  percent 
from  .10  percent  is  credited  for  the 
increase  in  DWI  arrests  from  136  in 
July  I990to233  last  July,  State  Police 
officials  said. 


ALABAMA  — State  inmates  with 
AIDS  may  appeal  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Ap^ieals  ruling  that  upheld  the  state's 
policy  of  segregaung  pnsoners  who 
have  the  AIDS  virus  frxim  other  in- 
mates, acconing  to  American  Civil 
liberties  Union  lawyers.The  court  said 
on  Sept.  19  th^  Alabama's  policy  was 
a reasonable  response  to  prison  behav- 
ior that  might  cause  the  rapid  spread  of 


the  disease.  About  180  of  the  state's 
16.400  inmates  have  AIDS. 

Gralsen  police  say  I7  warnings  have 
been  issued  to  youths  on  curfew  viola- 
tions and  no  repeal  offenses  have  oc- 
curred since  (he  curfew  began  last 
month. 

ARKANSAS  — State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral NVlnstoi  Bryant  has  oertified  a ballot 
initiative  that,  if  apjBONed  by  voters, 
empowers  his  office  to  probe  alleged 
drug  smuggling  and  gun-runiung  at 
Mena  Airport  in  the  1980's. 

FLORIDA  — Miami  prosecutors  ruled 
last  month  that  two  police  officers  were 
justified  in  shooting  Cha-les  Brown  as 
he  ran  toward  them  with  a gun  in  his 
hand.  Theincident  sparted  civil  unrest. 

Jacksonville  police  this  month  be- 
gan Operation  Safe  Street,  a program 
designed  to  get  the  worst  dty  drivers 
o^  the  road  and  in  jail.  Drivers  con- 
victed five  or  more  times  of  DUI  and 
whose  licenses  have  been  suspended  or 
revoked  twice  are  the  targets  of  the 
operation. 

Hollywood  Police  Qiief  Richard 
Witt  has  refused  a demaid  by  NAACP 
officials  to  fire  officers  Ken  Haberland 
and  Larry  Bernstein  for  selling  T-shirts 
that  depia  the  executicn  of  two  black 
teens  clwged  with  IdUing  Broward 
County  Sheriff's  Deputy  fttrick  Be- 
han. Witt  sad  the  matter  is  a firee- 
speech  issue,  but  the  NAACP  contends 
the  shirts  promote  hate  crimes. 

More  than  600  Inverness  residents 
have  signed  a petition  qiposing  a City 
Council  decision  to  9op  spending 
$1,300  annually  on  Kao.  the  Police 
Department's  only  drug-sniffing  dog. 

GEORGIA  — A judge  hearing  a re- 
quest by  convicted  sCTial  Idllcr  Way- 
ne Williams  for  a new  trial  said  on  Oct. 
9 he  was  awae  10  years  ago  that  law 
enfOTcement  officials  were  investigat- 
ing possible  Ku  Klux  KJan  involve- 
ment in  the  kftlings,  known  as  the  At- 
lanta Child  Murders.  Butts  County 
Superior  Court  Judge  William  H.  Craig 
said  he  had  received  infermation  about 
a possible  Klan  link  with  the  crimes 
when  he  was  an  assistait  district  anor- 
ney  at  the  time  of  the  mirder  probe. 
WUliams.  convicted  in  1982  in  the 
deaths  of  the  28th  and  30ih  victims,  is 
serving  two  life  pnson  terms.  His  law- 
yers say  they  were  not  given  informa- 
tion about  the  Klan  investi^non. 

Savannah  police  expea  the  arrest  of 
a gang  leader  and  seven  underlings  to 
cause  a drop  in  drive-by  shootings  and 
cocaine  dealings  The  gang  allegedly 
used  fear  and  violence  as  part  of  an 
initiation  rite. 

MiSSISSlPn  — The  state  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  announced  that 
16  groups  will  divide  a $654,024  gram 
allocated  by  the  Federal  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  CbmmunitiesAa  for  drug 
prevention  programs. 

About  a dozen  Mound  Bayou  resi- 
dents patrolled  local  streets  after  the 
failure  of  Mayor  Earl  Lucas  and  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  to  reach  a budget 
forced  a shitdown  of  city  services  early 
this  month. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — A bill  that 
gives  police  more  authority  to  make 


arrests  in  domestic  violence  disputes 
went  into  effea  Ort.  1-  The  old  law 
allowed  arrests  only  if  police  saw  the 
beating  or  if  the  victim  obtained  an 
arrest  warrant 

Researchers  in  Raleigh  are  looking 
for  cocaine  addicts  to  take  part  in  a 
project  to  .study  the  effects  of  drug  use 
and  develop  treatments. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — State  pris- 
ons were  expected  to  free  500  inmates 
this  month  to  comply  with  a Federal 
court  order  to  ease  crowding  Some  of 
the  inmates  to  be  released  have  only 
served  six  months  of  five-year  terms. 
The  prison  pcpulation  is  at  a record 
16,612  inmates. 

TENNESSEE — A Federal  contempi- 
of-court  petition  filed  by  Rural  Legal 
Services  of  Tennessee  Inc.  against 
Anderson  County  chsges  that  the 
county  jail  population  exceeded  limits 
400  times  since  1989.  A county  media- 
tor said  the  county  has  taken  actioo  to 
reduce  the  number  of  inmates. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  has  lim- 
ited the  inaances  in  which  a robber  can 
be  charged  with  kidnappng  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  robbery.  Ihe  court  ruled 
that  the  kidnap  charge  mist  be  able  (o 
stand  on  its  own.  apart  from  other  felo- 
nies involved.  The  deosion  reversed 
the  kidnapping  convictimts  of  two  Knox 
County  men  convicted  of  separate 
robberies  in  which  they  ordered  their 
victims  into  bathrooms  before  fleeing. 

Bledsoe  Cbunty  Shoiff  George 
Morgan  has  sued  county  officials  for 
money  to  hire  deputies  and  buy  equip- 
ment. The  county  reftsed  Morgan’* 

request,  saying  its  general  fund  is  over 
budget. 

Knoxville  Police  Chief  Phil  K«*di 
was  awarded  the  Arthur  J.  Bamcn  Plan- 
ner of  the  Y®r  Award  from  the  Na- 
tional Associaion  of  Police  Planners  at 
Its  convention  in  Oklahoma  City  on 
Sept.  13. 


ILLINOIS — The  backlog  of  cases  in 
the  state's  courts  is  growing,  with  3. 1 
million  cases  concludedbetween  1986 
and  1988.  In  the  same  period,  3.2  mil- 
lion new  cases  were  filed,  acconling  to 
a study  by  the  Illinois  Criminal  Justice 
Authority.  It  took  3.6  months  longer  to 
process  the  average  crimiiBl  case  in 
1988  than  in  1986,  the  study  added. 

INDIANA  — Huntington  police  Sgt. 
William  On,  44,  is  due  to  be  sentenced 
on  Oa.  2 1 for  his  conviction  of  charges 
that  he  fondled  a 14-year-old  girl.  He 
could  get  eight  years  in  prison. 

MICHIGAN  — The  aatc  Supreme 
Court  has  reversed  the  1987  drug  con- 
viction of  ex-state  Senator  Basil  Brown, 
who  was  convicted  of  sharing  mari- 
juana and  cocaine  with  a prostitute 
working  for  the  State  Police.  The  case 
was  sent  back  to  a lower  court  to  see 
whether  police  entrapped  Brown. 

MISSOURI  — Sute  Hghway  patrol 
officials  said  that  a tipster  hoi  line  al- 
lowed mote  marijuana  to  be  seized  this 
year  than  last.  Over  5 million  plants  aitd 
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3,000  pounds  of  processed  pot  were 
seized  this  year,  compared  to  1.1  mil- 
lion planb  and  6SS  pounds  of  proc- 
essed marijuana  seized  in  1990. 

OHIO  — Thousands  of  on-the-job 
driving  accidoits  by  police  never  show 
upon  driving  records  because  ofa  1980 
law,  the  Aloon  Beacorv-iouriBJ  reported 
last  month.  The  paper  said  the  effect  of 
the  law  protects  careless  (kivers,  but 
state  Represeitative  Michad  Stinziano 
said  that  law  enforcement  officers 
should  not  face  higher  insurance  costs 
because  of  on-the-job  risks. 

Some  teachers  convicted  of  having 
sex  with  snidents  are  still  teaching 
because  the  stAe  doesn't  do  background 
checks  on  applicants,  the  D^on  Daily 
News  reported  last  nwnth.  The  only 
criminal  dieck  is  a question  asked  on 
forms.  A state  education  official  said 
answers  given  are  presumed  correct. 

The  homicide  total  in'  Columbus 
copped  too  late  last  month  — three 
more  chan  had  occurred  in  all  of  1989. 
Police  saydrive-by  shootings  and  esca- 
lating turf  wars  between  drug  dealos 
are  to  blame. 

A Sumnui  County  grand  jury  on 
Sept.  24  indicted  Jeffrey  L.  Dahmer  in 
the  1978  death  of  an  18-year-old  man 
whom  Dahmo'  as  identified  as  the  first 
of  his  17  victims.  E>ahmer.  currently 
being  held  in  hfilwaukee  for  the  serial 
killings  of  16  men,  was  charged  with 
aggravated  murder  and  kidnaping  in 
the  death  of  Steve  Hicks. 

WEST  VIRGINIA — Astate  jail  offi- 
cial said  the  Harrison  Ccutty  Jail,  which 
holds  60  inmaes,  needs  to  add  at  least 
36  more  employees  to  its  24-person 
staff. 

Wyoming  County  Sheriff’s  deputy 
Qarertce  Joynes  Jr.  was  su^xnded  with 
pay  last  month  after  being  charged  with 
first-degree  sexual  assailt  stemming 
from  the  Sept.  13  attack  on  a Mullens 
woman. 

WISCONSIN  — Mere  agents  are 
needed  for  the  state  Division  of  Crimi- 
nal Investigation  so  that  orgarized  crime 
does  not  infikiate  the  state.  Attorney 
General  James  Doyle  said  last  month. 
The  state  has  one  agent  to  cover  the 
state's  five  psimutuel  tracks  and  its 
lottery,  he  said. 

A 26-year-old  man  was  expected  to 
be  charged  by  Madison  officials  last 
TTtonth  after  agents  seized  $500,000  in 
counterfeit  cash  at  his  home.  It  was  the 
biggest  counterfeiting  operation  eit- 
countered  by  aithorities  since  1975. 


KANSAS  — Operation  Rescue's 
seven-wedc-long  anti-abortion  protest 
in  Wichita  led  to  2.700  arrests  aitd  cost 
the  city  and  county  govenunents 
$800,000,  state  officials  said. 

A police  officer  fatally  shot  a 72- 
year-old  Wichita  man  who  was  house- 
sitting for  fiioals  after  neighbors  re- 
ported a burglary.  The  man  shot  at  least 
twice  at  the  officer,  who  had  crawled 
through  an  opoi  window  to  investi gate. 


The  house  had  beat  burglarized  the 
night  before  by  someone  with  a key. 
and  the  ownos  had  asked  the  man  to 
watch  it  while  they  were  out 

MINNESOTA  — St  Qcxtd  police 
officer  Kean  Raygor  was  charged  with 
assaulting  a man  in  a jail  elevator  in 
May.  Raygor  is  the  fust  officer  in  34 
years  to  be  charged  with  an  on-duty 
crime. 

MISSOURI  — The  St.  Louis  Police 
Board  will  pay$25  to  citizens  who  turn 
their  guns  in  to  authorities  — no  ques- 
tions asked — from  Oct.  14toNov.  14. 
The  board's  goal  is  to  stem  the  city's 
record-breaking  murdCT  rate. 

The  tiity  farming  town  of  Monroe 
has  been  rocked  by  sexual  misconduct 
allegatioiB  agaiixst  preminent  town 
residents,  including  its  police  chief,  the 
Associated  Press  reported  early  (his 
nK)nth.  InJuly,PoliceOief  Paul  Clark 
resigiMd  his  post  of  rteariy  15  years 
after  a fanner  alleged  during  a public 
meeting  that  Gark  sexually  abused  him 
as  a teenags  26  years  ago.  Other  charges 
of  homosexual  misconduct  were  lodged 
against  dark  by  residents,  bit  no  crimi- 
nal charges  have  been  filed. 

MONTANA  — Helena  city  officials 
and  police  union  negotiaors  reached  a 
tentative  thee-y^  contract  agreement 
on  Sept.  12that,ifratified,giveofficefs 
a 6.5-percent  pay  increase  in  its  first 
year.  For  the  second  and  third  years,  the 
officers  would  receive  either  a 6-per- 
cent pay  raise,  a cost-of-livjng  adjust- 
ment or  insurance  bertefits  — which- 
ever amount  isgieatest.  Union  officials 
said  they  expected  meni>ers  to  ratify 
the  contract. 

Highway  Patrol  officials  said  212 
people  died  in  traffic  aeddents  in  1990 
— the  meat  since  1987,  arx)  a 17-per- 
cent  increase  <wer  the  1989  death  toll. 
Injuries  declined  by  5.4  pocent  last 
year  when  830  people  woe  hurt  in 
accidents. 

The  state  Supreme  Coirt  has  re- 
jected a request  by  the  news  media  to 
suspend  a rrew  law  requiring  that  de- 
tails of  criminal  cases  be  kept  secret, 
arxl  gave  (he  Attorney  General  20  days 
to  answer  charges  by  the  nredia  that  the 
law  is  unconstitutional  and  violates  the 
public's  right  to  know. 

NEBRASKA  — Omaha's  Gun  Am- 
rresty  Week,  in  which  citizens  were 
urged  to  turn  in  guns  with  noquestions 
asked,  ended  Sept.  22  with  48  weapons 
ani  over  100  pounds  of  ammunition 
turned  in.  The  event  was  held  to  curb 
the  city's  climbing  murder  rate. 

WYOMING  — The  stale  has  received 
a $204,000  Federal  grait  to  help  track 
convicted  felrais  and  boost  its  victims' 
compensation  program. 


ARIZONA  — An  assailt  charge  has 
been  disnissed  against  Mark  Volkoff, 
29,  who  is  infected  with  the  AIDS  vi- 
rus. after  (he  Tucson  police  officer  he 
bit  tested  negative  for  pesence  of  the 
vmis. 


Former  Phoenix  Judge  Hiilip  Mar- 
quardt  was  fined  $20,750  and  given 
three  years  on  probation  for  conspiring 
to  possess  marijuana  and  lying  to  a 
judicial  conduct  pand.  He  admitted  to 
a marijuana  addiction  and  reagned  from 
(he  batch  in  June. 

Former  Phoenix  lawyer  Richard 
Horwitz,  34, was  ordered  last  month  to 
pay  $12,737  in  restitutio)  to  the  wid- 
ows of  two  police  detectives.  Sgts. 
Danny  Tunney  and  John  Domblisky 
were  killed  in  1990  when  Horwitz'sear 
collided  with  their  unmarked  police 
car. 

Prescott  police  are  investigating 
whether  two  pet^le  arrested  for  mari- 
juana possession  are  linked  to  a sex- 
foT-drugs  opoation.  Robert  Christian 
Jr.  34,  and  Rhonda  Qace,  28.  main- 
tained that  they  were  infected  with  the 
AIDS  virus  and  used  the  drug  for 
medical  purposes. 

COLORADO  — Colorado  Springs 
police  are  considering  a curfew  on 
juveniles  becarse  nearly  half  of  the 
1,441  arrests  for  serious  crimes  — in- 
cluding irurder  and  rape — for  January 
to  June  were  committed  by  juveniles. 
The  City  Council  would  have  to  ap- 
prove a cufew. 

OKLAHOMA  — A sute  Cotirt  of 
Criminal  Appeals  niled  last  ironth  that 
spectators  can  be  removed  from  court- 
rooms when  juvenile  sexual  abuse  vic- 
tiim  testify.  The  court  said  adefendant 
had  a right  to  a public  trial  but  concern 
for  the  welfareof  juveniles  justifies  the 
limited  ciOBure  of  court. 

Duncan  police  offic®  Uoyd  Wig- 
gins was  sispended  after  the  f^  shoot- 
ing of  Rafael  Martirtez,  I4.onSept.23. 
Martinez,  one  of  three  suspects  in  a 
grocery  store  robbery,  svas  shot  after 
pointing  an  ak  gun  at  Wiggins 

TEXAS — Dallas  police  are  not  inves- 
tigating the  claims  of  a woman  who  has 
called  a local  radio  station  saying  she  is 
trying  to  spread  the  AIDS  virus  out  of 
revenge.  No  one  has  filed  a cotnf^aint 
against  the  woman,  known  only  as 
"CJ.,’'  who  says  she  e engaging  in 
promiscuous,  unprotected  sex  to  men 
"because  it  was  a man  that  gave  (the 
AIDS  virus)  to  me."  Knowingly  irymg 
to  transmit  AIDS  is  a third-degree  fel- 
ony in  Texas,  punishable  by  up  to  10 
years  in  prison 

Attorney  General  Dan  Morales  was 
expected  on  Sept.  29  to  sign  a $150- 
million  settlement  14  counties  won 
against  the  state  for  houang  thousands 
of  overflow  state  prisoners  in  cmmty 
jails. 

San  Antorio  police  say  a 12-year- 
old  boy  who  allegedly  shot  a taxi  driver 
to  death  on  Sept.  21  maybetheyoting- 
est  person  in  the  city  ever  charged  with 
murder.  The  boy,  whose  name  was  ikk 
released,  claoned  his  unde  robbed 
Curtis  Edwards  arxl  the  gm  went  off  as 
he  held  it. 

Harris  County  authorities  are  search- 
ing fora  sispect  in  the  fteal  shooting  of 
sherifTs  Deputy  Roxame  Alice,  34. 
whose  body  wcu  found  in  a field  late 
last  month.  Meanwhile.  Houston  au- 
thorities annomced  late  last  month  (hat 
three  men  had  been  arrested  ad  charged 
with  (he  Sept  14  shooting  death  of 
Deputy  Jeffery  Sanford,  3 1 . 


U.S.  Customs  agents  in  Houston  are 
using  hand-hdd  instrumetis  to  scan 
chemicals  shipped  to  South  America  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  the  substoKcs  from 
being  used  in  illegal  drug  nonufactur- 
ing. 

UTAH  — An  Ogdm  undercover 
narcotics  agent  was  wounded  in  a shoot- 
out that  oupted  after  an  undercover 
drug  deal  went  bad,  leaving  one  suspect 
dead.  PeteO'Brien  was  in  good  condi- 
tion, police  said.  ArKMha  suspect  was 
charged  with  trying  to  rob  O'Brien. 


ALASKA  — Anchorage  police  offi- 
cers deaded  to  shoot  a bear  that  had 
wandered  into  downtown  last  month 
because  the  200  spectaors  who  had 
crowded  ocHind  the  animal  prevented 
it  from  finding  an  escape  route. 

The  State  Police  has  exonerated 
North  Pole  Mayor  Carletta  Lewis  of 
charges  that  die  used  a stare  law  en- 
forcement conputer  network  to  check 
the  license  ploes  of  people  parked  at 
the  headquartos  of  a political  rival.  A 
police  dispatcher  admcied  using  the 
netwoik  out  of  "political  curiosity.’' 

CALIFCMINIA  — Ventura  County 
authenities  say  that  gang-related  slay- 
ings, attempted  homicides  and  other 
shootings  peifietrated  by  34  knovm 
gangs  were  responsible  Tot  a 3.7-per- 
cent  increase  n major  crimes  last  year 
in  a county  drat  has  prided  itself  on  its 
low  crime  roe.  Three  gang-related 
homicides  have  been  reported  in  the 
county  so  far  this  year 

A Los  Angeles  Courty  grand  jury 
has  agreed  to  mvestigate  four  fatal 
shootings  by  sheriff's  deputies  that  have 
caused  allegations  of  excessive  force 
against  the  Sheriff's  Department. 

San  Diego  police  are  seddng  a se- 
rial rapist  who  reportedly  finds  his 
victims  by  answering  newspaper  rental 
ads. 

A Los  Angeles  mirtster  who  re- 
marked that  finding  a replacement  for 
Police  Chief  Daryl  Gats  from  outside 
the  Police  Department  would  be  a 
"breath  of  fresh  air’' has  said  he  will  not 
disqualify  himself  from  a parrel  that 
will  choose  Gates's  successor.  Gates 
and  police  groups  called  for  Rev . Ken- 
rreth  Flowers  lo  step  down. 

Authorities  have  seized  200.000 
marijuana  plans  worth  $800 million  so 
for  this  year,  including  a record  7400- 
plant  haul  worth  $374  nillion  that  35 
law  officers  harvested  with  machetes  in 
Southern  C^ifornia. 

Gov.  Itete  Wilson  stored  legislation 
Oct.  6 that  increases  the  penalties  for 
threatening  ar^  person  because  of  his 
or  her  race,  rdigioo  or  sexirel  orienta- 
tion. The  law  also  increases  penalties 
for  bias-related  property  crimes.  Viola- 
tors who  use  tlxeats  or  force  can  get  six 
months  to  orw  year  in  jail,  while  those 
convicted  of  propeny  crimes  can  be 
charged  with  a fdony  and  receive 
$1,000  fuBS. 


IDAHO — Srete  correctional  authori- 
ues  claim  tha  a lawsuit  filed  by  the 
American  Qvi  Liberties  Unkn  against 
practices  at  boot  camp  ccnectional 
facilities  will  cause  the  early  release  of 
child  molestas,  Sixteen  of  17  inmates 
listed  in  court  records  as  being  unfiuriy 
denied  probation  are  clild  molesters, 
they  say.  The  suit  charges  that  inmates 
are  not  allowed  to  refute  critical  evalu- 
ations. 

A Boise  judge  has  given  state  cor- 
rectional officials  two  weeks  to  get 
state-sentezreed  prisoners  out  of  the  Ada 
Ccunty  Jail.  Cbnections  officials  are 
weighing  draft  legislation  that  would 
allow  state  fetons  to  be  held  in  county 
jails  until  space  opens  if)  in  state-run 
prisons. 

NEVADA  — Bank  robberies  in  Las 
Vegas  are  more  than  double  what  they 
were  a year  ago.  So  fa  this  year.  73 
robbenes  have  been  teponed,  compared 
to  35  in  the  sane  period  m 1990. 

Clark  Cointy  commissioners  sup- 
port the  creation  of  a special  gang  unit 
in  the  Distrkx  Anomey's  office  to  prose- 
cute gang-related  crinres  Police  esti- 
mate 6.0CD  gang  members  are  operat- 
ing in  the  Las  Vegas  area,  while  136 
gang-relared  cases  woe  prosecuted 
from  May  to  July. 

OREGON  — Thirty-seven  people 
arrested  in  Portland  on  Sept.  21  face 
Federal  char^  for  their  roles  in  a 
Mexico-based  rrarcotics  opaation  that 
supplied  up  to  $5  million  in  black-tar 
heroin  each  month  to  West  Coast 
operatives. 

State  officials  report  that  the  num- 
ber of  reported  hate  crimes  jumped  44 
percent  between  January  and  July.  The 
249  crimes  — 1 32  of  which  involved 
racism — included  assaults,  threats  and 
vandalism. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
police  who  find  an  open  contairrer  of 
alcohol  in  a car  cannot  use  the  violation 
as  a pretext  to  search  the  vehicle.  The 
ruling  reversed  the  methamphetanune 
conviction  of  Charles  Porter  on  the 
grounds  of  illegal  seardi.  Porter  will 
get  a new  trial  in  Laire  Cbimty. 

WASHINGTON  — A Spolonc  judge 
ruled  that  pobce  must  release  to  the 
city's  two  newspapers  the  names  of 
police  dogs  atti  their  handlos  in  cases 
where  the  animals  have  bnen  or  at- 
tacked people  The  papers  sued  for  the 
mformatian  after  receiving  68  dog- 
incident  reports  in  which  sections  were 
blacked  cut 

Police  in  Seattle  say  a recruiting 
effort  by  white-supremacist  skinheads 
in  local  high  sdioob  have  led  to  several 
charges  of  racial  harassmeii  and  as- 
saulL 

A special  team  of  seven  armed  offi- 
cers will  use  vans  to  spot  dreck  dty 
buses  four  ni^ts  a week  in  an  effort  by 
transit  officials  to  stop  oiacks  on  driv- 
ers. Since  January,  72  drivers  have  been 
assaulted  — a 60-percea  increase  over 
the  same  period  in  I99Q 

DUI  deferdants  will  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  pla-borgain  their  cases  in 
Whitman  Couity,  where  defendants 
must  either  plead  guilty  or  ^ to  trial  in 
a move  designed  to  speed  up  proaecu- 
tion  and  ooovictioa  rates. 
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More  fun  in  the  sun. 


Miami  seeks  to  aid  tourist-crime  targets 


A bfDChure  (hat  gives  touruts 
“commoo-sense"  oime  prevention  tips 
is  one  of  seven!  ongoing  efforts  by 
Miami  police  and  (otaism  industry 
officials  to  ensure  that  visitors  to  the 
suo'dreodied  city  do  not  fall  prey  to 
increasingly  tnzien  criminals.  And  if 
they  do.  local  officials  and  business 
people  are  expionng  the  possibility  of 
setting  up  a find  to  bring  victims  back 
to  Miami  to  teffify  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings. 

The  brochure.  500.00D  of  which  are 
to  be  ready  this  month  for  distribution 
at  airports,  hotels  and  ca'-rental  agen- 
cies. was  prepared  by  the  Greater  Mi- 
ami Chaitber  of  Commerce,  and  is 
published  in  both  Engli^  and  Spanish, 
with  more  translations  to  follow,  said 
Betsey  Reetnan.  director  ofthe  organi- 
zation's crime  and  drug  abuse  preven- 
dOD  programs 

The  two-page  handout  is  the  latest 
of  several  effects  to  snare  criminals 
who  not  only  rob  tourists  of  their  prt^ 
oty  but  also  their  vacation  enjoymeiu. 
It  warns  tourists  “not  to  leave  common 
sense  at  heme’*  and  teUs  them  how  to 
recognize  robbers  who  target  tourists 
driving  easily  identifiable  rental  care. 
Thieves  have  perfected  what  have  been 
dubbed  “smash-and-grab"  robberies,  in 
which  car  windshields  or  windows  are 
smashed  and  {TDpeny  withiD  easy  reach 
IS  grabbed  from  the  v^cles.  The  bro- 
chure advises  Durists  to  run  red  lights  if 
a suspidotfi-lotdong  peexn  approaches 


(heir  vehicle  ti  also  urges  toiaists  not  to 
leave  luggage  unattended,  not  to  leave 
care  running  while  making  stops  at  cash 
machines,  and  provides  other  crime- 
prevention  advice. 

The  pam;rfilet  also  irKludes  tips  on 
avoiding  sunburn  and  what  to  do  if 
caught  in  a lightning  serm.  Freeman 
said. 

Freeman  told  LEN  that  discussions 
about  publishing  such  a brochure  had 
been  undsway  in  receti  months,  but 
the  shootings  two  British  tourists  on 
Interstate  95  in  August  by  robbers  who 
had  tailed  tbeiirental  car  anda  flurry  of 
other  highly  publicized  crimes  involv- 
ing tourists  spurred  plans  fat  the  publi- 
cation. 

“It  happened  a lot  ^er  than  any  of 
us  expected  it  to  simply  because  (he 
was  there,"  said  Freeman. 
“(Crime]  has  gotten  to  the  point  where 
it  is  affecting  business  directly.  We  felt 
a responsibility  to  our  visitoTS  that  just 
couldn't  be  awided." 

About  8 nillioD  tourists  visit  (he 
Miami  area  each  year,  and  in  1990,  it  is 
estimated  they  brought  $6.1  billion  in 
revenues  to  Miami  businesses.  But  the 
tourists  — peRicularly  those  driving 
rental  care — also  attract  criminals,  and 
“smash-and-grab"  robberies  have  be- 
come all  too  frequent  Eaiy  this  month, 
in  a direci  response  to  the  lash  of  “smasb- 
arvl-grab"  robberies,  the  Metro-Dade 
Commission  car  stickers  that 

^vertise  rental  company  names.  An- 


other proposal  would  change  license 
plates  on  rental  care  to  make  them  less 
identifiable.  Ozrenily,  all  Raida  rental 
care  have  licoise  numbers  that  begin 
with  the  letter  Y. 

While  the  brochure  will  help  in- 
crease awareness  among  tourists  and 
may  prevon  them  from  becoming  oime 
victims,  other  efforts  are  being  made  to 
aid  tourists  who  have  already  been 
victimized.  A proposal  is  being  ex- 
plored to  set  up  a fund  that  will  be  used 
to  pay  dK  eiqiotscs  of  those  who  choose 
to  retura  to  Nframi  to  testify  in  court 
against  their  assailants.  Some  hoteliers 
already  provide  free  rooms  for  victims 
who  return  to  testify,  said  Mayco  Vil- 
lafana,  a spokesman  for  the  Greater 
Miami  CcDvcntion  and  Visitors  Bu- 
reau, who  pointed  out  that  tourists' 
reluctance  to  return  fa  trials  often 
hinders  efforts  to  prosecute  perpetra- 
tors. Otha  [xoposals  indude  setting  up 
mechanisiTE  within  the  judicial  system 
to  ensure  that  trials  take  place  as  sched- 
uled with  no  delays  or  comnuances, 
and  detemuning  whether  depositions 
videotaped  by  tourists  in  their  home- 
towns or  native  countries  can  be  en- 
tered as  evidmee  in  a trial,  Villafana 
added. 

“It's  not  a question  that  nothing's 
being  done. . .but  the  resources  need  to 
be  coOTdinaied  a little  more,"  said  Vil- 

lafana 

Police  are  also  waiting  diligently  to 
prevent  crimeas  well  as  snare  perpetra- 


tors, many  of  whom  work  in  organized 
gangs.  Ry  the  past  frxir  years,  the  Metro- 
Dade  Pobce  Department  has  met  on  a 
bimonthly  baas  with  managers  of  ho- 
tels located  near  Miami  Inemational 
Airport  to  discuss  crime  problems  and 
formulate  strategies.  “It's  really  sur- 
prising from  what  you  learn  from  each 
other  at  these  meetings,"  said  Det.  Ted 
Peterson  of  the  department's  Doral 
station.  Their  combined  effexts  have 
resulted  in  a 52-perceni  decline  in 
overall  crime  occurring  in  and  around 
the  hotels.  Peerson  added. 

The  Miami  Police  Department  last 
year  began  an  undercover  sting  opera- 
tion targeting  tourist  robberies  known 
as  STAR,  or  Safeguarding  Tourists 
Against  Robberies.  MerrbeTsofthe  12- 
officer  unit  posing  as  tourists  sit  in 
parked  reital  care  near  busy  areas  and 
when  robbers  strike,  a back-up  team  is 
not  far  away  to  provide  assistance  with 
arrests.  “We’re  able  to  catch  the  sus- 
pect within  mirijies."  said  Officer  David 
Banks,  a Miani  police  spokesman. 

Banks  toldLEN  that  poUce  officials 
credit  STAR  with  a 33-perceti  decrease 
in  tourist  robberies.  In  August,  (here 
were  120  reported  tourist  robberies, 
while  in  September  that  figure  dropped 
to  80.  During  the  same  pieriod,  STAR 
officers  made  59  arrests  — including 
suspiects  in  two  cases  who  attenpted  to 
rob  decoy  officers  — and  recovered 
$27,000  in  property. 

“Those  statistics  have  also  had  an 


overall  effect  ai  other  robberies,"  noted 
Banks,  who  aid  there  have  been  17 
percent  fewer  overall  reports  of  rob- 
bery in  September  — or  121  fewer 
cases  — than  in  August. 

The  rash  of  “smash-and-grab"  rob- 
beries has  even  given  rise  to  a new 
category  criminal  offaise.  Perpetra- 
tors charged  with  “bursary  to  a con- 
veyance with  an  assault  therein"  now 
face  a mandatory  2 1 days  in  jail  and  are 
denied  bond,  which  keeps  offenders — 
many  with  “felony  pasts  that  are  an 
arm-and-a-half  long"  — behind  bare, 
said  Banks. 

\fiami  officials  are  conconed  about 
(he  city's  image  being  tarnished  be- 
cause of  hi^y  pxibbcized  crime  re- 
ports — after  all,  they  pdnt  out,  crime 
is  a problem  in  most  large  U.S.  cities. 
“We  feel  that  Miami  is  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  what's  going  on  nationally. 
These  are  crime  problems  that  are  oc- 
curring not  only  in  Miami  but  every- 
where. Unfortunately,  we  get  mexe  at- 
tention than  ar^one  else  but  that's  OK. 
We  can  live  with  it,"  said  Villafana. 

They  add,  however,  that  their  fore- 
most concern  is  to  ensure  that  visitors 
leave  with  onfy  the  fondest  of  memo- 
ries. “We  are  really  trying  to  be  proac- 
tive about  this."  said  Reeman.  “We 
want  visitos  to  know  thrt  you  can  have 
a good,  safe  time  here  but  you  can't 
leave  yourcommonsensebehind.  You 
have  to  bring  it  with  you  like  you  do  in 
any  major  city." 


Corruption 
probe  eyes 
use  of 
asset  fund 

A Federal  corruption  probe  of  the 
city  govemmeoi  in  Pawtucket,  RJ.,  has 
apprareotly  been  extended  to  the  Police 
E>epaitmem,  whose  recods  were  sub- 
by  the  U.S.  Anoroey's  office 
last  month  in  an  effort  to  detemnne 
how  nearly  $500,000  in  Federal  drug 
seizure  anoey  was  spea  by  the  agency . 

U.S.  Atuxicy  Lincoln  Almond  told 
LEN  that  bis  office  is  investigating 
allegations  ‘ydative  tothe  useof  ftxfei- 
ture  money"  and  ordered  the  subpoena 
late  last  month  "as  a precaution."  The 
fund  is  oxrently  under^^ing  an  audit, 
be  added,  to  determiDe  “whether  the 
monies  ^propriated  >voe  used  for  an 
appnpriaie  law  enforcement  purpose." 

Almorri  said  the  mories  were  from 
an  asset-forfeiaire  fund  <k^  out  among 
agencies  partidpating  in  join  Federal- 
state-local  investigatims.  He  said  he 
could  supply  few  other  details. 

The  Police  Eiepartmetu  is  cooperat- 
ing with  the  imestigacioo  and  has  turned 
over  all  of  the  requested  records  to  the 
FBI  for  review,  said  Alnond.  A Police 
Depaitmeit  spokesman,  when  ques- 
tioned by  LEN  about  the  Federal  probe, 
denied  knowledge  of  it 

The  aufrt  of  the  forfeiture  fund  is  an 
outgrowth  of  an  ongoing  probe  into 
city  com^onthat  has  already  resulted 
in  iodictmotts  against  Maya  Brian  J. 
Sarault  and  PiiiUc  Works  Drector  Lou 
Simon.  The  indctmeits  incltxk  charges 
of  mail  fraud,  extortion  and  nosappro- 
pnation  of  city  funds  stemming  from 
the  receipt  of  ptayments  from  ccxnrac- 
tors  to  return  for  lucraive  city  con- 
tracts, Almond  said. 


Wiretap  foul-up  proves  a tangled  web 
as  Dallas  detectives  file  Federal  lawsuit 


Two  veteran  Dallas  police  detec- 
tives are  alleging  in  a I^eral  lawsuit 
that  three  superiors  vioUled  their  civil 
rights — and  part  their  lives  in  danger — 
when  they  left  a wiretap  in  place  on  a 
phone  used  in  an  undercover  drug 
operation  and  failed  to  inferm  them 
about  it 

Detectives  Richard  Kiriis  and  Jan 
Forsyth  filed  the  suit  after  pursuing 
other  avenues  that  apparently  yielded 
few  results,  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
lepxited  last  monffi.  Intemal  complainis 
were  quashed,  the  FBI  did  nothing,  and 
the  E)allas  County  District  Attorney's 
office  found  too  little  evidence  to  war- 
rarn  a aiiiinal  prosecution.  The  Dallas 
Citizens  Ifolice  Review  Board  is  still 
sifting  throu^  the  evidence  and  is 
expected  to  decide  on  Nov.  12  whether 
to  initio  an  investigation  iito  the  de- 
tectives' claim. 

Trial  of  the  Federal  lawsuit  is  still  18 
months  away,  but  p»peis  filed  by  de- 
fendants in  the  case  mairiai  n there  i s no 


evidence  that  any  of  them  placed  a 
wiretap  and  that  if  conversations  were 
intercepted  and  repeated,  it  was  done 
internally  widin  the  Police  Department 
and  not  publidy. 

The  events  leading  up  to  (he  lawsuit 
began  in  1987,  when  Kirks  and  For- 
syth. then  members  of  the  department’s 
IntelligenoB  Division,  wtcre  they  earned 
repiutatiors  as  seasoned  undercover 
investigators,  became  involved  in  a 
narcotics  sting  with  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.  Tbe  operation,  if 
successful,  would  have  allowed  fa  the 
seizure  of  at  last  $10  millian  in  assets 
that  were  to  be  turned  ova  to  Dallas. 

Fexsyth,  38,  who  joined  the  depart- 
ment in  1976, and  Kirks, 47,an officer 
since  1970,  were  tapipied  as  opieratives 
in  a sting  that  targeted  convicted  am- 
phetamine manufocturer  Darrell  Small- 
wood. The  sting  eventually  grew  to 
include  a second  target,  a suspiected 
dnig  dealer  named  James  Coltharp,  who 
was  to  impiort  up  to  2,500  pounds  of 


cocaine  fiom  Colombia  and  then  be 
busted. 

At  the  same  time,  Kiriis  and  Forsyth 
were  involved  in  two  other  undercover 
investigations  One  targeted  Gary 
Dulworth,  a convicted  thief,  and  the 
other,  carried  out  at  the  request  of  the 
FBI,  involved  a bank  robbery  fugitive 
from  Virginia  named  “Jewelry"  Jack 
Brewer. 

All  three  opierations  had  a conunon 
denominaor  in  the  person  of  Charlie 
Bruton,  a paid  informant.  The  opiera- 
tions centered  on  Bruton's  farm  in 
southeast  Dallas  County,  na  far  from 
pxoperty  owned  by  Dulwoth,  where 
the  detectives  gathered  InforrrBtion  and 
posed  as  fences,  buying  and  selling 
stolen  property  and  narcotics.  The  phone 
in  Bruton's  farmhouse  pxovided  the 
detectives’  communications  link,  and, 
as  the  detectives  claim  in  the  lawsuit, 
someone  had  access  to  the  link  because 
information  discussed  only  on  the  tele- 
prfione  was  being  repeated. 


Bruton,  aloig  with  his  former  wife, 
Susan,  has  also  filed  a lawsuit  identical 
to  that  of  Kiris  and  Forsyth.  The  two 
suits  are  being  heard  together. 

TheTinKsHerald  cited  sworn  testi- 
mony in  (he  two-year-old  lawsuit  (hat 
confirmed  the  existence  of  a wiretap  on 
Bruton's  line.  It  said  Homer  Dulworth. 
Gary’s  father,  was  tape-recorded  say- 
ing he  was  piaid  to  moiitor  the  tele- 
phone — but  he  did  not  say  by  whom. 
He  told  the  newspiapwr,  however,  that 
he  was  not  piaid  but  that  his  wife,  Joyce, 
sometimes  listened  in. 

InaJanuaiy  1990depiosition,Cap(. 
Dwight  Waller  said  he  aix)  Willard 
Rollins,  now  the  third-ranking  official 
in  the  Police  Department,  leaned  of  the 
monitoring  but  made  no  efforts  to  stop 
it.  Walker  refused  to  be  interviewed, 
and  RoUiiB  referred  questions  about 
the  allegation  to  the  City  Attorney’s 
office,  the  paper  reported. 

In  a declaration  dated  April  1991, 


NJ  town  gets  tough  with  repeat  calls 


A New  Jersey  township  on  Sepx.  25 
piassed  an  ordinance  that  stipulates  six 
months  in  jafl  and  a $1,000  fine  to 
pieopiie  who  ae  frequently  visited  by 
piolicebecauseof  cori^laints  p^ned  to 
authorities  by  neighbors. 

Pcnnsaiken  Township  Public  Safety 
Director  Robert  Singer  told  LEN  that 
the  law,  which  would  apiply  to  those 
who  are  the  subject  of  more  than  six 
com^aint  calls  in  six  months,  is  an 
effort  to  end  the  “abuse  of  pxilice  serv- 
ices" that  occos  when  they  are  called 
repxatedly  to  certain  homes  because  of 


reports  of  dorrestic  violence  and  dis- 
turbing (he  pxace.  The  calls,  he  said, 
“diverts  [piolioe]  attention  away  fiom 
being  able  to  do  a lot  of  crime  pxoven- 
tion"  and  other  pwlice  work. 

“Some  pecplc  are  just  bad  citizens." 
Singer  continued.  “Th^  have  no  re- 
speafor  other  people’s  quiet  or  privacy 
or  pxoperty  or  anything  else,  and  you 
get  into  a situation  where  one  good 
neighbex  says, 'I’ve  hadii.  I'mgoing  to 
pxit  home  up  for  sale  and  move  to 
another  nei ghborhood .’ So  you  have  all 
of  the  good  people  moving  out  and  the 


diitball  still  remains  behind." 

Singer  said  the  Camden  County 
community  took  the  action  after  town- 
ship officials  received  repieated  com- 
plaints about  some  residents,  some  of 
whom  he  said  had  been  visited  by  px> 
lice  30  times  in  a three-month  period.  “1 
think  that  is  certainly  asirene  and  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  about  that,"  he 
said.  "Thae  weren’t  that  many  loca- 
oore  that  had  that  but  thoe  were  enou^ 
that  I said  something  has  to  be  done  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  resideris  and  for 
the  pwlice." 


Singer  said  pwlice  routinely  advise 
residents  whoare  the  subject  of  numer- 
ous conqilaints  as  to  where  they  can  go 
to  get  assistance.  "It  just  faQs  on  deaf 
ears  in  some  cases,"  be  said. 

Police  will  be  able  to  tell  the  pxose- 
cuux  whether  they  believe  the  com- 
plaints of  neighbexs  are  merited  so  that 
people  with  grudges  against  their  neigh- 
bors will  not  misuse  the  cxdinaiKe  to 
exact  rcvoige.  “We  are  not  trying  to 
deta  anyone  from  calling  the  p»lice 
when  they  see  ex  hear  anything."  he 
added. 
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Whiie  stiU  getting  on  its  feet: 


faces  up  to  crime-fighting  task 


New  PD 

Since  officially  beginning  opera- 
tion just  over  a year  ago.  the  Prospect 
Heights,  Dl..  Police  Department  con- 
tinues to  grapple  with  its  small  size 
and  a lack  of  resources  that  police 


officials  there  say  have  hampered 
the  departmerl's  crime-fighting  op- 
erations. 

Nonetheless,  the  Qedgling  agency 
of  15  patrol  officers  and  four  ser- 
geants cleared  two  homicides  and  in- 
vestigated ONCr  1,200  crimes  and 
traffic  violations  in  i6  first  year  of 
existence,  and  it  has  managed  to  do 
so  without  the  benefit  of  specialized 
units,  K-9  squads  or  a full-fledged 
police  fecility. 

The  embryonic  department  is  re- 
sponsible for  ertforcing  laws  and 
maintaining  ordo^  in  this  multiethiuc 
suburb  of  ISjOOO  residents  located 
about  25  mils  northwet  of  Chi- 
cago. It  replaced  the  Cook  County 
Sheriff's  Department,  which  previ- 
ously provided  law  enforcement 
services  to  the  town  on  a contractual 
basis,  on  Oct.  1, 1991. 

It’s  been  a busy  year  for  the 
agency.  Police  Chief  Robert  Bon- 
neville said  in  a recent  interview 
with  LEN.  Calls  for  police  service 
have  averaged 600  per  month,  with  a 
high  of  nearly  900  reached  during 
the  month  of  August,  he  said. 

The  town  has  its  share  of  burgla- 
ries. thefts,  vandalism  and  criminal 
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damages  to  {roperty.  Serious  crimes 
like  rape,  murder  and  major  drug  of- 
fenses are  rare.  But  the  department  in- 
vestigated two  homicides  during  its  first 
year — one  involving  the  abuse-related 


death  of  a child,  and  the  other  involving 
a motorist  stabbed  to  death  in  a traffic 
dispute.  Both  suspects  are  now  await- 
ing trial,  said  BonneviUe. 

Bonneville  said  that  what  surprised 
him  most  during  the  department's  first 
year  of  operation  is  how  many  domes- 
tic dispute  calls  it  receives.  “We're 
probably  rurming  somewhere  around 
two  calls  a day  for  dmoestic  problems 
— husband-wife,  child-parents,  boy- 
friend-girlfriend — whffe  there’s  ac- 
tual i^ysical  mvolvement  and  the  situ- 
ation gets  quite  heated,”  he  said.  Bon- 
neville, a former  Glencoe,  Ql.,  public 
safety  director,  said  be  knew  from  past 
experience  tluc  domestic  violence  was 
not  rare  “but  I didn’t  know  it  was  as 
prevalent  as  it  is.” 

Prospect  Heights  does  have  a prob- 
lem with  youth  gangs,  vshich  the  police 
have  sought  to  address.  The  depart- 
ment's investigators  have  completed 
juvenile  training  and  one  of  the  patrol 
sergeants  is  also  a juvenile  officer.  Sgt. 
Eric  Lundt,  the  investigative  sergeant, 
has  eight  years  of  experience  with  the 
Maywood,  Dl,  Police  Eiepaitment  and 
has  worked  on  an  anti-drug  and  gang 
task  force. 

luindt  said  the  gang  problem  — 


concentrated  in  the  city's  predominantly 
Hispanic  east  side — has  ab^ed  some- 
what since  the  department  took  control 
last  year  through  increased  'liigh-visi- 
bility"  patrols  and  surveillance  of  the 
area  in  an  effert  to  identify  gang  lead- 
ers. “We've  eliminated  a lot  of  the 
nonsense  that  had  occurred  prior  to  our 
taking  over.”  Lutxlt  told  LEN. 

City  officials  authorued  Bonneville 
to  add  TiKxe  posonnel  to  the  agency 
arrd  he  hired  two  additional  officers  last 
summer.  The  Police  and  Fue  Commis- 
sion allowed  an  officer  with  (lior  expe- 
rience to  be  named  acting  sergeant.  He 
cannot  become  a full  sergeant  until  he 
has  accrued  dree  years  of  experience 
with  the  Prospect  Heists  agency, 
BormeviUe  said. 

The  increased  manpwvcr  has  given 
the  agerrey  a boost  in  its  crime-fighting 
capabUties.  Currently,  a sergeant  and 
two  paired  officers  are  assigned  to  in- 
vestigations. The  remaining  sergeants 
head  up  the  {Btrol  divisioa  At  most 
times,  a ininiiium  of  three  officers  and 
a supervisor  {Btrol  the  streets. 

Bothersome  Break-tns  & Thefts 

Clearance  rates  for  the  najor  crime 
categories  “have  been  the  best,”  said 
Boimeville.  More  croublesoirK  are  the 
incidents  of  vandalism,  car  break-ins 
anri  thefts,  since  there  are  usually  few 
clues  or  witnesses.  Botmeville  and 
Lundt  work  together  to  set  priemties  for 
active  cases  — “the  ones  we  can  do 
sotiwthing  with  and  the  ones  we  can't,” 
according  to  the  Chief.  Car  break-ins 
and  vandalism  usually  Ml  iiOo  the  lat- 
ter cat^oiy  bn  Bonneville  said  he  keeps 
those  cases  open  “unless  we  prove 


someone  was  involved.”  Ifiose  cases 
present  special  {rroblenu  because  they 
offer  few  leadsor  clues.  “ Youjust  can't 
manufacture  leads  if  there  are  none 
there,”  the  Claef  observed. 

In  some  cases,  the  Police  Eiepart- 
ment  must  call  on  neighboring  (wlice 
agencies  Iot  assistance,  usually  with 
major  autoaccidents.  “We  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  train  a person  all  the 
way  through  all  of  the  accident  investi- 
gation courses  necessary  to  become  an 
accident  reconstructionist,”  noted 
Boruteville,  so  the  Wheeling  Police 
Department  has  pirovided  the  agetKy 
with  help.  A nutual  aid  agreement  with 
nearby  agenda  provides  for  additional 
assistance  when  the  need  arises,  noted 
Bonneville,  who  has  sent  officers  to 
other  juiiscfictions  whoirequested.  The 
departmeit  will  also  be  (Bitid(]ating  in 
an  anti-gang  task  force  being  set  up  by 
the  Cook  County  Sheriff's  Department, 
he  added. 

For  the  most  part,  the  officers  have 
emerged  unscathed  frt>m  the  first  year 
as  Prospect  Heights'  own  law  enforc- 
ers. A couple  of  them  suffoed  minor 
injuries  in  scuffles  with  suspects  “but 
nothing  that  e\en  required  a trip  to  the 
hos{rital.”said  Bonneville.  The  officers 
have  worn  their  body  armor  as  required 
by  deixirtiient  regulatiois,  which  sur- 
prised the  Chief.  “I've  never  had  to 
jump  on  anybody  abort  it  or  remind 
them  about  >L  Every  officer  comes  in 
every  day  with  his  body  armor.”  he 
said. 

Patrollers  ac  dq)loyed  in  one-offi- 
cer  squad  cars  but  Bonneville  said  that 
a couple  of  two-officer  cas  may  be 
deployed  as  manpower  allows.  “Our 


expenence  has  showed  that  most  of 
the  ()eo{>iearefiii1ycoo(xtaiveaDd 
two  men  weren’trcally  needed  as  far 
as  enforcemert  goes.  We  try  to  have 
one  car  in  the  [eastern]  area  at  all 
times,  and  thenone  that  is  roving  and 
can  respond  fairly  cjuickly.”  he  said. 

The  departmeni,  which  has  no 
jail  S|»oe.  still  must  send  pnsoneis  to 
the  Aldington  Heights  Jail.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  shoncomings  of  the  tiny. 
three-nx>m  fociliiy  in  a strip  shop- 
ping mall  that  the  agency  calb 
home.  “The  facility  is  ikx  conducive 
to  doing  investigative  work.”  said 
the  Chief.  “If  the  investigaton  bring 
$omd)ody  in  k)  talk  to  and  one  of  the 
officers  brings  in  a traffic  arrest  who 
wants  to  post  a cash  bend,  all  of  a 
sudden  you  have  than  both  sitting 
there  looking  at  one  oiother  ” 

Lundt  agreed  tha  the  cramped 
Mility  is  less  than  co^.  He  said  one 
room  serves  as  the  agency's  locker 
room,  the  sergeants ' office,  the  com- 
{xiter  room  and  an  interrogation/in- 
terview  room. 

Both  Lundt  and  Boimeville  said 
(hat  Prospect  Heights  officials  have 
been  very  receptive  when  it  comes  to 
su|}plying  the  department  with  its 
equipmoii  needs.  All  the  agency's 
cruisers  are  “smart,’  or  computer- 
ized, vehicles,  and  the  officers  are 
armed  with  (be  docksemiautomBtic 
weapons  that  are  cuneotly  in  vogue 
among  (xilice  departments.  “We're 
doing  the  best  we  can  with  what  we 
have,  and  the  village  fMiers  and 
especially  the  Chief  have  been  very 
rece()tive  to  our  needs  and  wants.” 
said  Lundt. 


How  to  Build  Your  Own  Police  Department 

(The  second  article  in  an  occasianal  series  focusing  on  the 
Prospect  Heights  Police  DepartmenL) 


City  cops  pay  up  front  to  use  Iowa  county  jails 


Court  ruling  splits  financial  burden  for  jailing  suspects 


The  Iowa  State  SupcenE  Court  ruled 
last  nK>nth  that  county  sheriffs  are  not 
required  to  incarcerate  suspects  arrested 
by  city  {wlice  until  the  sus{>ects  are 
charged  and  remanded  to  jails  by  judges, 
and  fiirthermandated  thd  cities  pay  the 
costs  of  jailing  sus{)ects  arrested  on 
violations  of  city  ordinances. 

The  Sept.  18  ruling  also  said  that 
counties  must  bear  “the  eitire  fiscal 
res{x>nsibility”  for  those  (xisoners  held 
for  violations  of  state  law  even  if  the 
suspects  were  apprchoKled  by  city 
police.  Jail  ex{ienses  fer  a {terson  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  both  city  and 
state  violations  should  be  divided 
equally  between  the  city  aiKl  county 
“on  those  days  that  such  a poson  is  held 
for  both  violations  or  is  serving  a con- 
current sentence  for  both  violations.” 
the  court  said. 

The  ruling  arose  from  an  appeal 
brought  by  Woodbury  County  and  its 
sheriff,  Leo  P.  Miller,  of  a declaratory 
judgment  issued  in  1989  against  Sioux 
City,  in  which  a trial  court  ruled  that  the 
county  must  acce{M  and  hold  in  custody 
prisoners  aiested  by  city  police.  Wood- 
bury County  owns  and  ofierates  (he 
only  state-appPTOved  jail  in  the  county, 
and  (mor  to  the  judgment  had  housed 
city  prisoners  in  exchange  for  {>cr-<licm 
payments. 

According  to  Assistant  Sioux  City 
Attorney  C.  Maurice  Rowe,  the  county 
built  a new  jaS  and  wanted  to  triple  the 
costs  of  keeping  {jrisonas.  “We  balked 


at  the  cost,  so  they  said  we  won' t accept 
youT{]risonasataU. . . . It  turned  intoa 
battle  of  budgets  bctweai  the  govern- 
mental bodies  and  it  finally  went  to  the 
(Supreme]  Court  to  dedde  who  was 
right,’  he  said. 

“What  it  comes  down  to  is  that  we 
have  to  pay  fer  {xople  arrested  solely 
for  city  charges  arxl  we  have  to  come 
into  an  agreement  [with  the  county]  for 


paying  the  costs  of  those  people  befrxe 
the  county  has  to  acce{Jt  theta  How- 
ever. (the  rulrngj  also  says  that  if  we 
arrest  somebody  for  a state  charge,  the 
county  would  have  to  {»y  us  main- 
taining that  (lisoner  until  (he  person 
was  arraigned.  It  sort  of  evened  itself 
out,”  Rawe  added. 

The  county  ai^ed  diat  it  did  not 
have  to  accept  city  arrestees  on  state 


violations  until  they  had  beai  arrested 
and  committed  to  custody  by  a judge, 
said  Douglas  L.  Phillipis,  who  lepie- 
sented  Woodbury  County  in  the  case. 
“Theci^  was  arguing  that  'and'  really 
meant 'or' and  so  we  had  to  take  anyone 
who  had  either  been  arrested  com- 
mitted,” he  told  LEN. 

The  Iowa  Supreme  Cburt  suggested 
that  the  city  and  county  negotiate  and 


enter  into  a contractual  arrangement  for 
future  use  of  the  jail.  “Such  a contrac- 
tual arrangmou  was  the  practice  {xior 
to  the  preseit  conflict  artd  seems  to 
provide  a logical  solution.  A contrac- 
tual arrangefient  between  the  City  and 
County  raises  fiscal  conaderations  and 
problems  that  the  legislAire  may  wish 
to  study  and  review  in  the  future,”  the 
ruling  said. 


Breathalyzer  problems  may  lead  to  reversal 
of  thousands  of  DWI  convictions  in  New  York 


New  York  officials  ae  fearful  that 
thousands  of  drunken  (kiving  convic- 
tions may  be  thrown  out  as  a result  of  an 
appellate  court's  decision  that  a Breatha- 
lyzer testing  component  was  not  scien- 
tifically reliable  and  therefore  inadmis- 
sible as  evidence. 

The  Fourth  Defartment  of  the  State 
Supreme  Coiat's  Appellate  Division, 
sitting  in  Rochester,  threw  out  the 
Breathalyzer  results  in  one  case  last 
June,  ruling  that  problems  surrounding 
the  testing  of  s|xcial  vials  inside  the 
devices  from  1987  to  1989  indicated 
that  the  vials,  or  ampoules,  were  not 
scientifically  made  and  could  not  be 
used  as  evidence  in  crininal  proceed- 
ings. The  decision  affects  only  22  up- 
state counties  but  was  used  by  a judge 
in  Brooklyn  in  August  when  he  threw 
out  Breathalyzer  results  in  a DWI  case. 


Some  attorneys  warn  that  the  ruling 
could  give  cause  for  the  voiding  of 
thousands  of  DWI  convictions  obtained 
illegally  because  police  routinely  used 
Breathalyzers — instruments  that  indi- 
rectly determine  blood  alcohol  content 
by  analyzing  a person's  breath  — as  a 
basis  for  filing  charges.  Prosecutors 
have  ap{xaled  to  the  date  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  state's  highest  court,  to 
reverse  the  ruling. 

Through  1989.  New  York  State  had 
contracted  with  Systems  Innovation 
Inc.,  a Halstead,  Pa.-based  firm,  to 
supply  State  I^lice  with  the  ampoules 
for  Breathalyzer  Instnimcnts.  The 
ampoules  certain  chemicals  (hat  react 
to  alcohol  cditeni  in  the  breath  by 
changing  o^or.  Hie  two-inch-long  ^ass 
ampoules,  which  look  like  small  bowl- 
ing pins,  were  a{>{?roved  for  {xirchase 


from  October  1983  to  October  1989, 
according  to  a report  in  New  York 
Newsday.  New  York  City  police  used 
the  same  ampoules  until  May  1990. 

Questions  about  the  reliability  of 
the  ampoules  arose  from  the  testimony 
of  a former  Systems  Imovation  em- 
ployee who  testified  in  a number  of 
New  York  criminal  court  hearings  about 
the  chemical  mixing  of  the  ampoules. 
Leroy  Campbell,  who  viorked  for  the 
company  from  Septeniier  1986  to 
Oaober  1987.  said  that  different  batches 
of  the  solutions  were  assigned  the  same 
batch  number,  creating  the  possibility 
(hat  the  same  tBtch  number  hadn 't  been 

made  from  the  same  solution. 

The  appellate  judges  said 
Campbell's  c]aims  indicated  that  the 
State  Police  laboratory  may  not  have 
been  randomly  testing  the  right  solu- 


tions. leaving  the  stale’s  {xocedure  for 
certifying  tha  (he  chemicals  woe  of 
the  right  kind  and  proper  proportion 
open  to  doubt  The  judges  found 
Campbell's  testimony  credible  enough 
to  conclude  that  the  company's  irregu- 
lar numboing  practices  weakened  the 
evidenuaiy  benefits  of  the  ampoules, 
which  SD  no  longer  manifactures 

In  Augist,  Brooklyn  Oiminal  Court 
J udge  Joseph  Bruno  threw  out  Breatha- 
lyzer evidence  in  one  case  because  "a 
{xesumption  row  exists  which  holds 
that  Sn  ampodes  cannot  be  crusted  for 
reliability”  unless  other  evidence  is 
submitted  by  {losecufora. 

State  police  and  {xoseciaors,  how- 
ever. dispute  the  rulings.  “The  Breatha- 
lyzer is  still  a sctentifically  reliable 
mstrumeit.”  said  Josejii  Petrosino.  a 
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Man  of 
action 

A Medina  County.  Ohio,  sheriffs 
deputy  sad  he  though  twice  about 
restraining  an  AIDS-infected  prisoner 
who  was  gushing  blood  from  a self- 
inflicted  wound,  but  Deputy  Steve 
WlbningtoD  said  the  incident  is  just 
one  of  many  hazards  be  faces  1 n tbe  line 
of  duty. 

In  late  Au^ist,  Wilmington  was  the 
first  deput>-  to  respond  to  a violent 
outburst  by  Dennis  BorowskL.  an 
inmate  infeccd  with  the  vims  that 
causes  AIDS.  Authorities  said  that 
Borowski,  seeking  to  atact  attenbon 
because  he  was  unhappy  with  his  cell, 
cut  an  artery  in  his  arm  with  tbe  foil  top 
of  a mediciDe  bottle  and  spilled  blood 
all  over  he  cell.  The  inimte  squeezed 
his  arm  to  malfg  blood  flow  f^ter, 
leaving  splasbes  of  blood  on  the  walls 
and  puddles  cn  the  floor. 

Borowski  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
for  treatment,  but  when  retmed  to  his 
cell,  his  jail  dothes  still  stained  with 
blood,  he  staged  another  tantnim.  “I 
was  the  fiisi  one  to  grab  tim,"  WUniing- 
too  told  the  Oeveland  Rain  Dealer.  “I 
thought,  well,  someone  has  to  make  the 
first  move  I thought  about  it  for  about 
IS  seconds,  saying,  wdl,  I could  kill 
myself  for  making  tlus  move  But,  hey. 
this  is  what  I gattado.  This  is  my  job." 

In  the  effon  to  quiet  Borowski,  some 
officers  had  blood  spilled  on  (hem,  while 
others  suffered  cuts  and  scrapes.  The 
incident  sobered  deputies  — and  raised 
fears  about  their  chancs  of  becoming 
infected  with  AIDS. 

'All  of  us  were  scsed,  including 
me."  said  Wilmington.  1 think  most  of 
us  feel  the  same  way:  We  would  rather 
face  someone  who  has  a knife  m his 
hand  or  a gun  in  lus  hand  because  that 
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way.  wt  at  least  haveachance.  But  with 
AIDS,  then's  no  doubt  about  what's 
going  to  happen  to  you." 

The  day  after  the  incident,  Lieut. 
James  Williams,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  jail,  orgarized  an  inforrrBl  discus- 
sion with  a psychologist  in  an  attempt 
to  discuss  the  fears.  The  psychologist. 
Dr.  Ross  Santamaiia.  enpathized  with 
their  fears  and  said  he  fdt  the  officers 
had  handled  the  situation  well.  "A  lot  of 
corrections  people  p^chologically 
cannot  handle  the  interaction  with 
AIDS,"  said  &ntamaria.  "In  this  case, 
we  had  a guy  with  an  open  artery  who 
was  violent,  spilling  blood  all  over  the 
cell.  I think  cfficers  everywhere  can 
sympathize  with  that." 

Williams  said  that  deputies  had 
processed  prisoners  suspected  of  being 
infected  with  AIDS  but  ihat  none  of  the 
inmates  had  evCT  become  violent.  "The 
big  thing  vras  (he  uocerAinty:  Did  I do 
the  right  thing?  Would  I do  it  again? 
When  you're  wrestling  around  with 
this  individual,  and  you're  literally 
wriggling  arouid  in  his  blood,  know- 
ing you  could  slip  and  scrape  your  arm, 
well..." 

AIDS  is  rare  in  Medina  County; 
only  five  cases  have  been  reported  in 
the  10  yeas  of  the  epidemic.  But  Wil- 
liams said  the  incident  brought  the  dis- 
ease out  (tf  the  headlines  and  into  tbe 
day-to-day  consciousness  of  the  Sher- 
iffs Department.  "We'ie  a little  Victo- 
rian community  out  here,"  said  Wil- 
liams. "We  read  ^K>ut  AIDS  in  the 
paper.  Now.  ^ of  a sudden,  bang,  if  s 
here  in  front  of  you.” 

The  Sheriff's  Department  ofTerad 
free  AIDS  tes6  lo  the  offioos.  Borow- 
ski, who  has  spent  time  in  and  out  of 
hospitals  and  mental  iistitutions  and 
who  was  being  held  on  chargers  of 
stabbing  a barbershop  mvner  in  June, 
was  transferred  to  a psydiiatric  facility 
in  Columbus. 

Precinct 

'mutiny' 

A New  York  police  captain  with  a 
reputation  as  a strict  disaplinarian  is 
the  apparent  tsget  of  several  vengeful 
acts  said  to  iBve  been  comniitted  by 
disgruntled  officers  under  his  command. 

Capt.  Jams  Hegarty,  46.  is  at  the 
center  of  what  one  New  York  tabloid 
termed  a "mutiny"  by  officers  of  the 
79ffi  Precinct  in  the  Bedfod-Stuyvesant 
section  of  Brooklyn.  Police 
Commissioner  Lee  Brewn  disagreed 
with  the  newspaper's  characterization 
of  tbe  disciplinary  problenE,  but  said 
the  "hi^y  uiusual"  incideits  "cannot 
and  will  not  be  tolerated." 

"This  is  not  a 79th  Preanct  prob- 
lem, it's  a few  people  in  that  precinct," 
said  Brown,  who  ordered  the  depart- 
ment’s Iriemal  Affairs  Division  to 
investigate  acts  allegedly  aimed  at 
Hegarty. 

Those  “few  people"  have  appar- 
ently succeeded  in  wreaking  havoc  at 
the  station  house,  accorffing  to  a Sept. 
26  report  in  (he  New  York  Post.  It  said 
office  equipment  had  been  smashed 
and  stolen,  and  that  mote  than  SS  ,500  in 
cash  was  taken  fixim  (he  property  room 
and  dumped  ina  station  house  shower. 
In  addition,  someone  stole  Hegaity’s 
paycheck  and  cashed  itata  liquor  store. 

Officers  interviewed  but  not  identi- 
fied by  the  Post  said  the  actions  stem 
from  Hegaty's  strict  — and  some  say 
unfair — dsaplinary  practices.  "He  is 


a miserable  bastard  who  enjoys  hurting 
good  cops  jua  for  the  fiin  of  it."  said 
one  of  the  sources. 

The  newspaper  rep<wted  that  the 
problems  begoi  with  Hegar^'s  arrival 
at  the  precinct  two  years  ago  Officers 
said  they  nsceived  marls  on  their  per- 
manent records  or  lost  vacation  days 
for  infractions  such  as  ‘Tiot  calling  in 
fast  enough"  or  "not  responding  to  jobs 
quickly  oiough."  In  other  precincts, 
they  said,  these  kinds  of  infractions 
might  bring  a reprimaDd  or  a foot-pa- 
trol assignmeii. 

The  officos  began  a summons  slow- 
down but  lha  didn't  seem  to  draw 
Hegarty's  attention  to  their  grievanoes. 
After  tbe  tbeftof  the  paycheck.  Hegarty 
reportedly  accused  the  whole  company 
of  officers  of  die  crime  as  (hey  stood  for 
inspectioa  One  officer  told  the  Post 
that  Hegariy  called  them  "common 
thieves." 

Officers  retaliated  by  sending  an 
"open  letter"  lo  Hegarty,  cha^ng  that 
the  captain  had"managed  todisrupt  the 
lives  of  270  personnel.  You  put  pres- 
sure on  patrol . You  had  a form  for  ev  ery 
movement  ...  Sweat  wasn’t  good 
enough  for  you." 

The  missive  also  detailed  a list  of 
retaliatory  actions  allegedly  taken  by 
officers  that  UKluded  door  locks  being 
glued  shut,  the  destruction  of  a copying 
machine,  and  the  theft  of  $5,500  taken 
from  the  property  room  safe  that  was 
dumped  in  a station  bouse  shower.  "But 
you  still  didn’t  get  it,"  the  letter  said. 

Hegarty  reportedly  has  received 
dozens  of  unwanted  magazine  subscrip- 
tions at  his  home — as  well  as  a refrig- 
erated parcel-post  package  that  con- 
tained human  feces. 

Hegar^  said  he  believes  the  revolt 
is  the  work  of  a "foraio'.  disgruntled 
police  en^loyee"  and  defended  his 
command,  saying,  "I  consider  myself 
more  than  fair  in  any  type  of  discipli- 
nary action." 

Supporting  the  captain  in  the  appar- 
ent dispute  was  one  police  union  dele- 
gate, who  said  Hegarty  has  been  "very 
fair." 

"We  would  be  the  first  people  to 
complain  about  a commanding  officer 
if  we  thoi^t  he  was  oil  of  line,"  said 
Jim  Hlg^ns,  financial  secretary  of  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolett  Association 
unit  for  the  Brooklyn  Noth  Patrol  area. 

Phoenix 

rising 

Dennis  Gsrrett,  who  has  served  as 
mterim  police  chief  of  the  Phoenix 
Police  Department  since  the  June  re- 
tireriKnt  of  dMef  Ruben  Ortega,  was 
chosen  by  City  Manager  Frank  Fair- 
banks on  Oa.  4 to  head  the  2.00D- 
officer  agoicy. 

Garrett,  a 28-year  veteran,  had 
served  as  Onega's  executive  assistant 
chief  prior  to  taking  conxnand  in  June, 
after  Ortega  retired  in  a dispute  over 
proposed  guidelines  tha  would  have 
required  police  to  give  advance  notice 
of  any  planned  song  operatiots  or  major 
criminal  investigations.  (See  LEN.  July/ 
August  1991.]  He  was  among  six  can- 
didates being  considered  for  the  job. 

Garrett,  5L  has  spent  his  entire 
policing  career  with  the  Fhoerux  Police 
Departmoit,  where  he  began  as  a pa- 
trolman in  1%3.  He  hdds  a master's 
degree  in  public  admiristraiion  from 
Arizona  State  Univenity  and  a bache- 
lor's degree  in  police  administration 
from  Northern  Arizona  University. 


A lower 
profile 

Since  ffie  appearance  last  month  of 
a front-page  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  unflatterin^y  likened  him 
to  the  movie  cop  "Dirty  Harry," 
Collinsville,  ni..  Police  Chief  DavkJ 
Niebur  says  he's  tired  of  being  in  (he 
imdia  spc^gtl  and  has  stopped  grant- 
ing interviews  to  newspapers  and  tab- 
loid-style TV  news  prograns. 

"I'm  trying  to  keep  a low  profile 
right  now.  I’ve  turned  down  a number 
of  offers  to  appear  on  television  and 
radio,"  Niebur  told  LEN  of  the  media 
feeding  frenzy  that  followed  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  article.  1 don't  under- 
stand the  'why'  of  all  this  media  anen- 
tion.  All  I did  was  to  do  the  job  I was 
brought  here  to  do.  And  (^te  frankly,  I 
think  I've  done  it  well." 

Niebur.  who  came  to  Collinsville  in 
1989  to  “modernize"  tbe  30-officer 
department  and  found  himself  in  a puUic 
squabble  wiffi  a city  oommisaoner  over 
control  of  theagency,  charged  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  didn 't  get  the  whole 
story  behind  his  tenure  as  police  chief. 
"Tbey  left  out  a few  things  that  I feel 
were  majer,  such  as  somebody  hoe 
tried  to  set  me  up  by  having  child  por- 
nography mailed  to  my  home  unsolic- 
ited a^  then  calling  the  postal  inspec- 
tors and  telling  them  1 was  going  to  be 
gening  delivoies  of  child  pornogra- 
phy," said  Niebur,  who  holds  a mas- 
ter’s degree  from  Harvard  University. 

The  article,  which  appeared  Sept. 
10  with  the  headline  “‘Dirty  Hairy 
Comes  To  Illinois  Town;  Qtizens  Freak 
Out,"  chronicled  NidHir’s  battles  with 
local  officials,  most  notably  former 
civilian  Police  Commisaoner  \BchaeI 
Fbcber.  [See  LEN,  March.  IS.  1991; 
Oct.  15, 1990.]  The  article  also  quoted 
critics  who  said  Niebur  had  turned  the 
town  into  a "police  slate."  particularly 
through  his  establishment  of  a SWAT 
team  that  critics  dubbed  "Ni^ur's 
Nazis."  Some  voiced  a longing  for  the 
“good-old-boy"  style  of  policing  that 
was  abandoned  i^ben  Niebur  took  over. 

Niebur  said  the  articledid  not  affect 
his  popularly  among  the  "vast  major- 
ity" of  CkiUinsville's  22j000  residents. 
“It's  turned  out  to  be  pretty  positive  — 
at  least  in  Collinsville.  Thai's  the  ma- 
jority of  the  feedback,"  he  said. 

Niebur  said  tbe  Journal  came  to 
Collinsville,  about  1 S miles  east  of  St 
Louis,  with  the  intention  of  doing  a 
foUow-upartide  on  motel-based  crime 
and  joining  the  PoUce  Department's 
motel  detail  on  a run.  Nidiur  was  inter- 
viewed in  an  initial  artide  because  the 
Police  Department  had  applied  for  a 
grant  in  an  effort  to  figtt  drug  dealers 
who  had  holed  up  in  local  motels.  "Bui 
the  weekend  that  (hey  arrived,  it  was 
land  of  slow,"  said  Niebur. 

After  the  article  appeared,  Nidxir 
was  besieged  by  dozens  of  interview 
requests  from  frajor  newspapss,  maga- 
zines and  TV  *ows  such  as  “A  COrrent 
AJfeir"  and  "Inside  Edition."  He  even 
received  acoupie  of  joboffers,  includ- 
ing an  $8(X000-a-year  deal  to  become 
the  atizen-coRiplaint  officer  for  the 
city  of  San  Bancisoo  and  police  chief 
jobs  in  Massachusetts  and  Washington 
state.  Niebur  said  that  while  he  was 
flattered  by  the  attention,  he  is  not  plan- 
ning to  leave  Cbllinsville. 

"I  like  it  here  in  Collins vilie.  I'm  not 
saying  I wouldn't  turn  down  a golden 
opportunity  but  nothing  has  piqued  ray 


interest,"  he  said.  He  added  that  if  he 
perceived  a lack  of  support  anung  town 
residents,  "I’d  be  gone." 

City  Manager  Leonard  Matarese 
called  tbe  Journal's  charactoization  of 
NidHir  '^infai'."  "They  never  called 
me.  which  is  interesting,  and  I'm  his 
boss,"  he  told  LEN.  Matarese  added 
that  what  I^ebur  had  done  since  taking 
the  reins  ofthe  departmoit  is  "not  much 
di  fferent  from  what  any  iwll-run  police 
departmera  in  the  country  is  doing." 

"He's  takena  department  that  really 
wasdemoralixd,  disorganized  and  not 
very  proficieit.  and  in  the  course  of 
several  years  and  a lot  of  hard  work, 
turned  it  into  a well-run.  manageable 
police  department,"  said  Matarese. 
himself  a former  police  officer.  "He 
runs  a very  modem,  progressive  de- 
paitment  that  enforces  laws  fairly  and 
even-handedly,  but  does  so  with  integ- 
rity and  treats  everybody  with  respect." 

Happier  by 
the  Bay 

Los  Angeles’  first  openly  gay  po- 
lice officer,  uho  resigned  in  1988  and 
later  charged  that  he  was  foiced  out  by 
the  relentless  harassment  of  fellow 
officers,  says  he  has  now  found  toler- 
ance and  accqitance  as  one  of  an  esti- 
mated 1 50  gay  officers  cf  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Departmeit. 

Mitchell  Grobesoa.32,  who  filed  a 
landmark  multimillion-dDllar  discrimi- 
nation suit  against  (he  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  in  1988,  had  an 
exemplary  reemd  in  Los  Angeles,  top- 
ping his  police  academy  class,  receiv- 
ing commenefetions  for  bravery  and 
moving  up  the  ranks.  He  served  as  a 
sergeant  in  gang-plagued  South-Cen- 
tral Los  Angdes  and  supervised  a pa- 
trol team.  (Sec  LEN.  Oct.  15.  1988  ] 
Now,  Grobeson  pairds  the  seamy 
Mission  I>strict,  a hub  for  a number  of 
gay  and  lesbian  nightclubn.  (jrobeson's 
night  patrol  sees  him  busting  drug  users 
aral  drunks,  investigating  robberies  and 
hate  crimes  and  chasing  gay-bashers. 

Grobeson  said  he  took  a $30,000 
pay  cut  to  join  die  San  Franasco  force 
— a price,  he  said,  that  was  worth  the 
increased  respect  he  now  feels  as  a 
member  of  the  SFPD.  Tbe  department 
actively  recruits  gay  and  lesbian  mem- 
bers and  requires  recruits  to  coirqriete 
sensitivity-training  couises.  A lesbian 
sits  on  the  city's  civilian  review  board 
to  ensure  (hat  police  bnxality  charges 
brought  by  the  city's  sizable  gay  pO}»- 
lation  are  not  overlooked. 

"The  mesage  is  that  it’sOK  to  hate 
nw  and  OK  to  hale  my  lifestyle  in  your 
imvate  life,  bil  the  miimte  you  put  on 
that  uniform  it  is  not  OK  to  discrimi- 
nate." Grobeson  (old  the  Nfinneapolis 
Star  Tribune  recently. 

It  vras  much  difTerert  in  Los  Ange- 
les, according  to  Grobeson.  There,  he 
said,  "hundreds  of  officers  would  hear 
my  calls  on  (he  radio  aid  I'd  get  no 
back-upbecausc  1 was  gay.  When  Rock 
Hudson  was  dying,  they  hung  up  his 
poster  on  my  locker.  In  one  year,  they 
hung  48  anti-gay  banners  signed  by 
cops.  1 was  the  president  of  recruit- 

ing classand  graduated  No.  1.  And  they 
told  me  I had  to  see  a psychologist 
because  I was  sick." 

Grobeson  maintains  that  his  sexual 
preference  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
professional  perfonnance  "Being  a cop 
is  what  I'm  all  about.  I proved  it  there 
and  I'm  proving  it  here." 
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The  next  wave  starts  rolling  in. 


Lasers  deployed  as  anti-speeding  tool 


The  never-ending  b^e  of  wits  and 
technology  between  mobnsts  who  like 
to  speed  and  police  traffic  officers  has 
been  stepped  up  a notch.  The  new 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


development  is  the  inOoduction  of  a 
detection  device  which  uses  light  waves 
instead  of  conventional  radar  to  meas- 
ure speed.  The  light  waves  from  laser 
devices  can't  be  picked  t^)  by  the  radar 
detectors  which  are  sold  at  the  rate  of 
about  2 million  a year  to  drivers  who 
want  to  know  where  the  nearest  police 
radar  is  lurking. 

So  far.  onfy  a little  more  than  150 
laser  units  have  been  sold  to  police 
agencies  in  15  states,  but  those  who 
have  them,  love  them,  “h  works  great," 
said  Lieut.  Joe  Black  ofthe  Dayton  post 
of  the  Ohio  State  Patrol.  Laser  has  one 
disadvantage  compared  with  radar  guns: 
The  offi(»  has  to  be  stationary.  It  can' t 
be  used  in  a moving  patrol  car.  “Other 
than  that,  it  beats  the  heck  out  of  radar 
in  every  other  way."  Black  said.  “You 
can  identify  a specific  target  with  it  and 
It  reaches  out  a lot  farther." 

Laser  units  send  out  a very  narrow 
beam  of  light  pulses,  which  makes  it 
easy  to  zero  in  on  one  vehcle  in  a group 
of  cars  and  trucks.  The  light  pulses 
measure  the  distance  to  the  target  ve- 
hicle and  the  device  caiaiates  the  speed 
by  how  fiist  the  pulses  are  reflected 
back.  The  laser  unit  takes  less  time  to 
make  a reading,  too  — one-third  of  a 
second,  compared  with  three  to  frve 
seconds  for  radar.  And,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  there  is  no  Fuzzbustercouter- 
pfljt  that  can  detect  the  lasa*  beam.  “I 
think  we  are  at  the  point  where  we  have 
ended  the  war,"  Lieut.  Richard  C.  Allen 
of  the  Charleston  Couixy,  S.C..  Sher- 
iffs Department  told  the  New  York 
Tiroes.  “We’re  stopping  cars  that  look 
like  a Radio  Shack  surplus  store  m- 
side." 

The  laser  urut  has  other  applications 
besides  tracking  traffic  speeds,  accend- 
ing  to  the  principal  manufacturer.  La- 
ser Technology  Inc.,  of  Btglewood, 
Colo.  Sales  and  marketing  manager 


Mike  niippen  said  laser  units  can  speed 
up  accident  in%«stigah6ns  because  they 
can  measure  distances  from  ^rehicles  to 
other  objects  accurately  to  within  six 
inches.  This  (fistaiKe-measuring  capa- 
bility is  also  being  used  by  the  Border 
Patrol  to  detect  false  ccmpaitnvnts  in 
drug-smugghng  trucks.  The  opoaior 
first  measures  the  outside  of  the  truck 
body,  then  the  inside,  and  if  there's  a 
pronounced  difference,  it  must  be  due 
to  a false  compartment  in  the  truck. 

Laser  Teclffiology's  unit  is  priced  at 
S3.625,  about  twice  as  much  as  most 
police  radar  guns . In  view  of  the  budget 
crunch  afflicting  many  state  and  local 
govenunents,  the  price  may  slow  the 
uitroducQon  of  laser  units,  but  they 
seem  to  be  the  wave  of  the  future  for 
stopping  speeders. 

The  wave  won’t  anive  anytime  soon, 
though,  and  meanwhile  the  battle  be- 
tween manufacturers  of  police  radar 
equipment  and  makers  of  radar  detec- 
tors continues.  Most  police  radar  guns 
use  K-band  or  X-band  frequeiunes 
which  can  be  detected  by  all  radar  de- 
(ectCMS  now  on  the  market  But  new 
police  radars  ae  available  that  can  send 
signals  over  the  broader  Ka  band,  offer- 
ing many  more  frequoicies.  One  of 
them  sold  by  Applied  Concepts  Mar- 
keting Inc.,  of  Richaidsoa  Tex.,  is  called 
the  Stalker.  The  StaUcff's  fr^uency 
can  be  changed  if  radar  deteaors  lock 
onto  it.  Now,  though,  some  detector 
manufacturers  say  they  have  products 
that  can  intercept  the  Stalker's  signals, 
too.  So  the  battle  goes  on. 

Since  police  radar  became  common 
more  than  20  years  ago,  there  have  been 
periodic  attenpis  — a few  of  them 
successful  — to  ban  the  use  of  radar 
detection  devices.  Virginia,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Connecticut  forbid 
their  use  cn  their  roads  oroutlaw  sale  of 
de  ectors.  Last  year  New  Yoric  State 
prohibited  radar  detectors  in  big  trucks. 
The  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety  has  urged  the  Federal  Highway 
Administraticii  to  ban  detectors  in  big 
trucks  nationwide.  The  request,  the 
second  by  the  institute,  is  being  re- 
viewed by  the  FHA. 

The  FHA  is  also  drafting  guidelines 
to  establish  the  accuracy  of  lasers,  which 


Drug  dealers  recruit 
homeless  as  'mules' 


A homeles  woman  who  was  ar- 
rested at  Houston  IntematioiBl  Airport 
last  month  after  Customs  officers  found 
nearly  five  poinds  of  heroin  in  a false- 
bonomed  purse  said  she  was  recruited 
to  smuggle  the  drug  by  heroin  dealers 
who  sent  her  on  a joum^  to  Bulgaria. 

Customs  spokesman  Finley  Soule 
said  that  while  drug  dealers  have  used 
homeless  people  as  “miles"  to  ferry 
drugs  in  the  past,  it  was  the  first  time  he 
could  recall  a homeless  person  being 
sent  overseas  to  procure  drugs. 

Carla  Thonpson,  29,  was  arrested 
on  drug  possession  charges  on  Sept.  21 
after  she  had  arrived  at  the  Houston 
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airport  on  a flight  from  Amsterdam. 
Customs  agents  found  4.8  pounds  of 
heroin,  worth  at  estimated  S2  million, 
in  her  purse,  which  had  been  froed  with 
a false  boaom  and  sides. 

Thompson  told  authorities  she  had 
fallen  on  hard  economic  tunes  and  had 
been  recruited  by  a “drugorganization" 
on  a trafficking  mission  (hat  eventually 
took  her  to  Bulgaria,  Austria  and  the 
Netherlands.  She  said  she  cook  the  as- 
signment in  an  atten^K  to  get  money 
that  would  allow  her  to  get  two  of  her 
three  children  out  of  coun^  custody, 
said  Soule.  Some  of  the  story  has  appar- 
ently checked  out  because  Ciistoms 
officials  later  learned  that  two  of  her 
children  had  been  placed  in  foster  homes 
by  county  child  welfare  officials. 

Soule  said  he  could  na  comment  on 
the  status  of  the  investigation  nor 
whether  Ihompson's  information  had 
led  investigators  to  the  <kug  syndicate. 
He  said  ThDiiq>son.  who  is  in  custody, 
may  be  placed  in  a halfway  house 
pending  her  mal. 


The  Stalker,  a new  generatinn  of  police  radar  seen  here  mounted  on  a motorcycle,  is  one  of  the  new  law  enforcemeat 
weapons  in  the  seesaw  war  against  speeders. 


will  be  usefol  when  lasw  traffic  stops 
are  challenged  in  court.  So  far,  said 
Laser  Technology’s  Mike  Pftppen,  the 
lasers  have  withstood  all  diallenges. 
“There  have  been  more  than  15,000 
Citations  issued,  and  we've  success- 
fully prosecuted  every  one  of  those 


tickets,"  he  said.  “People  are  just  not 
predisposed  to  challenging  the  tickets 
because  they  ae  laser-based." 

High-tech  marches  on. 

fOrdwoy  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Erforcement  Assistance  Foun- 


dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet,  NY  J0954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  MaUdn.  the  execu- 
tive director  cf  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  <f  this  article.) 


Shotgun-toting  supervisors 
to  go  on  solo  patrols  in  NYC 


New  Yoric  Qty  police  officials  say 
a plan  annotmeed  last  month  to  deploy 
a limited  nurrber  of  one-officer  patrol 
cars  will  provide  a cost-saving  wzy  of 
stretching  maipower,  but  police  un- 
ions argue  that  the  plan  will  put  officers 
in  unnecessary  danger 

The  plan,  announced  Sept  19,  would 
initially  involve  only  sergeants  and 
lieutenants  in  14  precincts  who  would 
be  deployed  in  solo  si^iervisory  pa- 
trols. begiming  in  Noveirber.  The  plan 
is  similar  to  programs  practiced  by  the 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Houston,  Los  Ange- 
les, Philadelphia  and  Washixtgton,  D.C., 
police  departments.  New  Ycrk  City  is 
the  only  one  ofthe  country's  six  largest 
minicipal  polke  forces  that  allows  only 
two-offica’cajstoresp(xidto91 1 radio 
calls. 

Police  Commissioner  Lee  Brown 
saida  14-year-old  arbitzatex^'s  decision 
in  a contract  dispute  allows  the  depart- 
ment to  go  forward  with  the  plan  if 
selected  precincts  have  a certain  num- 
ber of  two-person  radio  cars  in  opera- 
tion. Brown  aid  the  plan  was  never 
carried  out  because  the  department 
could  never  consistently  meet  the  pre- 
scribed numbers  of  two-peiaon  cars  — 
called  triggering  levels  — that  would 
allow  for  the  deploymmt  of  the  one- 
officer  patrols. 

Brown  said  that  the  triggering  lev- 
els will  eventually  be  met  by  1994, 
when  the  departntent  expects  to  have 
added  thousands  of  new  police  officers 
to  the  force.  That  will  allow  the  plan  to 
become  more  practical,  he  added. 

Among  the  details  of  the  one-offi- 
cer car  progran: 

1 Single-officer  patrols  \rouid  only 


operate  during  the  day  between  the 
hours  of  8 A.M  and  4 P.M. 

5 Cars  will  be  equipped  with  shot- 
guns. and  officeis  will  receive  a three- 
hour  training  oxirse  on  their  use. 

1 0nly  precinct  supervisors  in  the 
precina  for  at  least  (W  days  will  be 
assigned  to  one-peison  cars. 

1 The  supervisor  will  get  a driver  if 
the  number  of  two-officer  cars  falls 
below  the  triggering  level. 

1 Sergeants  and  lieutenants  will  not 
arrive  at  a crinv  scene  until  after  two- 
officer  cars  have  responded — in  order 
to  maintain  their  supervisoryduties. 

1 At  least  14  police  drivos  will  be 
freed  up  each  day  for  assignment  on 
patrol.  Accotding  to  Deputy  Chief 
Michael  A,  Markman,  the  commander 
of  the  Police  Department's  Office  of 
Management  Analysis  and  banning,  at 
least  40  officeis  would  be  saved  each 
day  if  the  program  is  iistiiuted  in  43 
precincts.That  adds  upt)S1.2  million 
in  savings  during  fiscal  year  1992. 

Currently,  only  about  30  officers 
ride  alone  armed  with  shotguns  — 
mostly  in  CcriraJ  Park — and  they  are 
restricted  fromresponding  tosituatioos 
where  their  lives  could  be  endangered 
without  a partner. 

Umonofficials  immediately  voiced 
objection  to  the  plan  and  advised  their 
members  not  to  volunteer  for  the  pro- 
gram. “I'nigoing  to  tell  sergeants  not  to 
volunteer  for  this  progrni  until  or  un- 
less it  is  safe."  said  Jose(4i  Toal,  the 
president  of  the  Sergeants  Benevolent 
Association.  He  told  Che  New  York 
Tunes  that  Che  plan  came  about  because 
“somebody  with  a calculator  has  fig- 
ured out  there's  cost  saving  here.  But 


it's  a cost  saving  at  the  price  of  safety, 
and  we  can't  have  that." 

Mayor  David  N.  Dinkms  deiued  diat 
charge,  as  did  Fust  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner  Raymond  W.  Kelly,  who 
said  the  plan  is  aimed  at  getting  “as 
many  officers  on  the  streos  as  possible. 
We're  actually  getting  more  bang  for 
the  dollars." 

The  plan  is  scheduled  to  take  effect 
Nov.  4 in  four  Manhattan  precincts, 
two  in  Che  Bronx,  four  in  Brooklyn,  two 
in  Queens,  and  two  others  in  Staten 
Island.  The  14  precincts  woe  pert  of 
the  original  43  chosen  in  the  1977  arbi- 
tration decisioi.  and  were  chosen  be- 
cause of  staff  levels  and  because  they 
had  neither  the  slowest  or  the  busiest 
workloads. 

Union  opponents  to  the  (4an  main- 
tained ifut  no  precincts  oc  safe  encxigh 
for  one-person  patrois.  and  some 
pointed  out  that  the  shooting  death  of  a 
police  officer  last  month  occurred  in  a 
so-called  “lovwcrime"  precinct  in  The 
Bronx . “The  landscape  is  a lot  different 
than  it  was  10  years  ago."  said  Patrol- 
men's Benevolent  Associanoo  spokes- 
man Dennis  fiheehait 

“With  the  proliforatioo  of  crack  and 
the  proliferatum  of  guns,  it's  common- 
place in  every  command  that  a police 
officer  is  being  shot  at  regularly,"  said 
Anthony  Garvey,  president  of  the  Lieu- 
tenants Boievoleot  Association. 

Aoothff  PBA  spokesman  said  the 
union  might  oonstder  a legal  challenge 
to  the  plan  based  on  the  premise  ttot 
precincts  are  uisafe.  Proceeding  with 
(he,one-offioff  patrols  would  vioUte 
the  spirit  of  the  arbitrator's  decision, 
said  Joseph  Mmcuu. 
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Homicide  in  the  round 


As  murder  rates  climb  and  clearances  decline, 
a panel  of  experts  looks  for  answers 


The foUowing  roundtable  in/erviewwas  corubtcied  on  Sepl.  30. 
1 991.  at  the  Sew  York  Suae  Police  Academy  in  Albany.  S.  Y..  during 
the  fifth  amual  CoL  Henry  F.  Williams  Homicide  Seminar.  The 
invitation-only  gaiheringdrew  some  ZOOlawerrforcement  veterans 
from  throughout  the  United  States  and  a number  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  f/tVwct  the  latest  developments  in  homicide  investigation, 
crinwiistics  and  the  forensic  sciences,  law  Erforcement  News 
spoke  to  four  of  the  corferees  about  horricide  clearance  rates, 
which  have  been  on  an  alarming  downward  path  in  recent  years. 
fSee  LEN.  Jufy^August  1991]  The  panelists  were: 


UeuL  CoL  Mkfaael  J.  Hiilihan,  New 
Yock  State  Vdtict;  Assistant  Deputy 
Superintendent  and  coiromnding  officer 
of  the  Bureat  of  Qiimnal  Investigation. 


Inspector  R.  E.  (Roo)  MacKay,  Roya] 
Mounted  Police;  Officer-m- 
Charge  of  the  Violent  Crime  Analysis 
Sectioa 


CapL  Robert  W.  KinkakL  New  York 
Gty  Police  E)epaitinent;  Commanding 
Officer  of  (he  15th  Detective  Division  in 
Brooklyn. 


UDdersberiff  Jay  La  Suer,  San  Diego 
County,  Calif. 


Moderated  by  Marie  Siroonetti  Rosen 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  According  to  the  FBL  nation- 
wide clearance  rates  for  bomldde  have  declined  over  the  past 
decade,  with  some  people  saying  that  as  stranger -to-stranger 
crime  increases,  deamce  rates  decrease.  Do  you  think  that's 
the  case? 

HUUHAN:  Idon’tthinktboe’sanydoubtihatstianger-to-stjanger 
homicides  have  something  to  do  with  the  decrease  in  clearance 
rates.  There  are  other  factors.  We  see  across  the  nation  now  career 
violent  crummls  who  are  e«rcnieiy  mobfle,  who  are  in  one  place 
and  do  a crime,  and  naybe  the  next  time  they  appear,  they're  totally 
on  the  other  side  of  the  country . That 's  one  of  the  reasons  that  we're 

conducting  this  Williams  Homicide  Seminar,  which  we  do  every 
year,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  some  of  the  other  (sograms  that 
we’ve  insdtuted  to  track  and  hopefully  apprehend  mobile  violent 
criminals,  serial  criming.  Interestin^y  enough,  in  preparing  for 
this,  we  foal  that  the  botiicide  clearance  rate  in  upstate  New  York 
isupasc^posedioiherestofthecouniry.  It'sa  little  higher  than  the 
five-year  average,  and  it’s  igi  seven  or  eight  points  from  1989  to 
1990,  which  Udifferent  from  the  nadonvvide  figures,  and  different 
from  dte  figures  from  New  York  State  as  a udiole. 

MACKAY;  Ihe  number  of  homicides  for  Canada  is  nuch  lower 
danintheStacs — New  Yak  City  has  got  more  than  all  of  Canada. 
But  that  works  in  our  favor  because  that  allows  us  more  time  to 


pursue  investigations,  and  hence  our  clearance  rate  is  probably 
hitler.  In  terms  of  the  serial  offender,  the  stranger-to-stianger.  I 
would  totally  ^ree.  The  more  stranger-to-stranger  offenses  you  get. 
the  lower  the  clearance  rate.  We’re  getting  into  the  profiling  of 
things  now,  anl  linkage,  and  1 think  that's  probably  the  answer  to 
this  type  of  thing  — both  etctronic  case  linkage  and  communica- 
tion between  depaitmeris.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  I m here;  I m 
looking  to  get  things  h^ipening  so  we  have  a case-bnkage  system 
not  unlike  the  HALT  (^micide  Assessment  and  Lead  TracldngJ 
system  fa  New  York  State.  But  I wait  to  see  a system  fee  ail  of 
ranaHa  akin  to  VICAP  [Violent  Criminal  Apprehenaon  Program], 
certainly  compatible  with  VICAP  and  HALT  and  the  U.S.  system, 
particularly  inthc  border  stales.  I know  there’s  cross-border  move- 
ment of  serial  offenders;  thoe  isn’t  any  question  about  that.  So,  I 
would  agree  with  my  friend  here  [Hulihan]. 

KINKAID:  Inourarea,spcdfically  in  Brooklyn,  we’recxpenenc- 
ing  no  difference  in  the  clearance  rate  from  last  year,  as  opposed  to 
the  city,  which  is  experimeing  a big  drop  in  clearances.  But  I would 
agree.  I think  number  one  is  a choice  of  weapons  also;  when  you 
shoot  soiwbody.  you  don’t  have  to  be  right  there.  So  besides  just 
strangcr-to-strangCT  honicidcs.  if  they’re  drive-by,  or  if  they’re 
narcotics  related,  or  where  one  group  is  trying  to  take  out  another 
one.  you  do  it  with  guns  from  a car,  where  you  can  be  half  a block 
away.  It's  not  like  the  old  days,  where  you  walked  up  and  you  had 
the  simll  Sanrday  Night  Specials.  They  weren’t  that  accurate  and 
you  had  to  be  somewhat  clc«e  if  you  were  going  to  be  successful. 
Now  if  you’re  firing  a Mac-  lOs  or  a Tech-9S.  you’ve  got  25  rounds 
and  you  spray  up  the  whole  comer.  You  might  get  who  yai  want,  or 
you  might  not,  but  the  witnesses  aren’t  there. 

LA  SUER;  A lot  of  wha’s  been  said  is  true.  I don’t  necessarily  go 
along  with  changes  in  weapons.  I know  A1  Capone  was  using  a 
Thompson  and  all  this.  So  they  had  the  automatic  weapons;  they  had 
all  that  thai.  I think  the  (roblem  we'reexpOTencingis  the  fact  that, 
quite  fraiidy,  there’s  just  not  enough  money  to  go  rtund  to  hire  the 
officers  to  do  the  job.  Oir  county  has  gone  in  the  last , say.  1 5 years 
fromright  at  atnilUon  people  to  over  2.3  nillion  right  now,  and  our 
homicide  detail  has  not  increased  that  timcli  One  of  the  problems  we 
have  is  that  tie  county  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  cops  to  do  the  job. 
Our  homicide  rate  has  gone  up,  but  so  has  the  population.  Until  we 
get  to  the  poiil  where  we  can  afford  to  hire  the  cops  to  do  the  job, 
we’re  going  to  have  a low  clearance  rate.  Our  clearance  rate  has 
dropped;  we're  about  at  60-somcthing  percent  right  now.  The 
homicides,  of  course,  have  gone  up,  bii  you  kind  of  expect  them  to 
go  up  as  your  population  increases  dramatically.  We  have  not 


"Homicides  have  gone  up, 
but  you  expect  them  to  go 
up  as  your  popuiation 
increases  dramaticaiiy.  We 
have  not  increased  our 
manpower  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  it,  and  our  iaws 
have  not  been  enforced 
the  way  they  shouid  be 
enforced." 

increased  our  manpower  enough  to  keep  pace  with  it,  and  our  laws 
have  not  been  enforced  the  way  they  shouid  be  enforced.  We 
haven't  booked  a misdemeanor  in  San  Diego  County  for  ^x>ut 
seven  years;  we  haven’t  gouhejailspace.Whenapeisongoesout 
to  commit  a crime,  they  have  no  fear  of  going  to  jail  and  when  they 
gotojailforafelony,andthey'reout  in  about  a third  of  the  time  th^ 
was  designated  because  they  haven't  got  the  beds  to  put  more 
people  in,  then  what  you  basically  have  is  a paper  tiger.  I think 
there’s  a lot  of  things  that  have  contributed  to  this  phenomenon. 
There’s  no  fear  for  the  law,  there’s  no  fear  of  incarcoation,  no  fear 
of  punishment  by  society  or  anything  else.  It  frfays  along  with  what 
you  guys  are  saying. 

LEN:  With  dl  the  advances  In  the  last  decade  in  ciimiiiallstks 

and  forensic  science,  are  crknlnal  Investl^tioas  becoming  more 
dependent  on  jAyskal  evidence? 

MACKAY:  Oaiainly  confessions  are  getting  lousier  and  tougher 

to  get  into  court,  certainly  in  Canada.  Qir  constitution  is  being 
interpreted  and  is  evolving  with  time,  and  it’s  getting  tougher  to  get 
that  kind  of  stuff  in.  The  intelligence  can  point  yai  in  the  right 

direction,  but  you  still  need  the  forensics  to  make  the  case.  And  the 

forensics  we  just  like  medicine;  we  ^ more  sophisticated  (ools. 
hence  mere  costly,  and  — we’re  rigli  back  to  but^et  again.  For 
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Blood*spatUr  evidence  b just  cne  of  the  new  criminaUstk  techniques  that  are  adding  to  the  investigative  arsenal  of  homicide 
detectives. 


example,  if  you  come  up  with  a new  device  for  fingerprinting  or 
whatever.  We  just  got  a device  that  cost  $160,000,  just  to  get 
fingapriiis  off  exhibits.  Well,  you're  not  going  to  have  too  many  of 
them.  And  every  time  you  do  it,  you  take  that  out  of  your  budget,  and 
that’s  a few  cops  that  you  can’t  hire. 

LEN:  So  it’s  a Catch-22? 

MACKAY:  That’s  right. 

KINKAID:  I find  that  the  district  attorneys  we  deal  with  want  the 
smoking  gun.  They  want  the  gun.  they  wait  four  people  who  can  put 
it  in  the  perp’s  hand,  they  want  the  ballistic  evidence  to  match  — 
which  would  be  the  weapons.  Half  the  tune  we  don't  recover  the 
bullet  because  the  bullet  is  in  and  out  Our  homicides  continue  to 
climb  at  the  same  time  that  our  crime-soene  people  — the  specialists 
who  do  the  evidence-gathering  at  the  olme  scene — have  been  cut. 
It’s  not  unusual  for  us  sometimes  to  wait  three  bouts  for  a oime- 
scene  unit  to  respond  when  you've  got  a body  lying  there.  And 
trying  to  hang  on  to  witnesss  — half  the  time  that  means  we  leave 
the  scene  with  the  witnesses  and  have  to  come  back  to  the  crime 
scene.  So  the  D.  A.  's  do  want  the  forensic  evidence,  and  for  a variety 
of  reasons  it’s  hard  to  get  them  what  they  want. 

LA  SUER:  I agree  with  you  completely,  but  in  addition  to  what 
you're  saying,  it’s  just  like  the  military.  They  can  use  all  the  smart 
bombs  in  the  world,  but  in  the  final  analysis  the  infantry  has  to  go 
in  and  take  care  of  the  final  job.  It ‘s  the  cop,  the  detective,  who  goes 
out  there  and  locates  all  this  stuff — the  crime  scene  technicians. 
Thai’s  oneof  the  reasons  that  seminars  like  we’re  attertding  here  are 
so  helpful  because  not  only  do  they  refresh  a lot  of  people  but  they 
give  out  new  ideas  and  new  methodology.  You're  able  to  calk  to  your 
peers  throughout  the  world  and  find  out  what’s  new  in  New  York, 
what’s  rtew  in  Australia,  what’s  new  in  Canada.  But  in  the  final 
analysis  it  comes  down  to  the  person  who’s  out  there,  and  what's 
avail^le  to  him  to  do  the  job.  It’s  a double-edged  sword.  Technol- 
ogy is  a wonderful  thing,  and  it’s  a vety^  v^  necessary  thing,  but 
the  person  who  uses  it  is  even  more  inportant. 

HULIHAN:  I think  we  could  all  agree  that  there  are  a couple  of 
generally  accepted  principles  about  investigating  a homicide  or 
investigating  alnmst  anything,  like  the  preservation  and  handling  of 
the  crime  scene  itself  initiaUy,  what  you  do  with  witnesses,  and  how 
much  forensic  evidence  — more  and  mere  these  days  — comes 
from  that  scene.  It’s  already  been  mentioned.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  confessions  were  probably  a factor  in  75  percent  to  80  percent 
of  homicide  trials.  Now  I would  guess  that’s  down  to  the  SO's  or 
60’s,  to  the  point  where  you  routinely  will  see  tape-recorded  or 
videotaped  confessions  are  either  not  allowed  in  in  the  first  irtstancc. 
or  are  not  believed  by  thejury  when  they  see  it.  So  the  whole  forensic 
part  of  homicide  investigations  becomes  more  important  almost 
weekly,  it  seems  to  me.  You  simply  have  a hard  time  anymewe 
convincing  a jury  that,  absent  something  they  can  look  at  and  sink 
their  teeth  into,  something  physical  and  real,  that  somebody  con- 
fessed to  a murder,  or  that  a hunch  of  circunstantial  things — logic, 
we  like  to  call  it,  which  seenrE  to  escape  some  people — leads  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  a perpetrator  committed  a crime.  So  the 
whole  forensic  thing  is  just  more  and  more  important.  It’s  already 


been  mentioned,  but  the  idea  of  linkage  throu^  electronics  and 
through  comminications  is  going  to  become  more  important  all  the 
time  because  the  day  may  well  come  where  it  will  be  a rarity  to  get 
a confession  in  a homicide  case. 

LEN:  Hiereare  those  wbofed  that  siDce  the  late  1960%  when 
more  coArols  were  put  on  poHce  In  terms  of  Interrogation 
methods.  It  is  DOW  hanfer  to  get  a confession  from  someone. 

KINKAID:  Idon’tthinkii'sharderiogetaconfesaoiLlt’slikeit 
was  just  scaled:  Juries  or  district  anomeys  don’t  believe  that  people 
will  still  come  in  and  confess  loacrime.  Idon’tthinkit’s  any  harder 
to  get  it;  we  get  them  all  the  time.  The  D.A.  takes  vicleotaped 
statements,  bta  it’s  kind  of  a secondary  thing.  They  still  want  the 
forensic  evideoce.  they  still  want  the  witnesses.  It’s  nice  to  get  a 
confession  if  they  can  get  it,  but  it’s  almost  an  aftenboughi,  because 
they  know  it  just  doesn’t  cany  the  weight  that  it  used  to  carry  with 
thejury. 

HULIHAN:  I would  agree.  I think  what  you’re  basically  looking  at 
is  the  fact  that  you  may  have  a confession,  but  they  also  want  to  see 
documented  proof.  They  want  to  see  what  it  is  that  shows  over  and 
above  the  confession  to  prove  the  case.  If  you  pose  the  question  to 


Sometimes,  detectives  say,  old  crime  scenes  are  better. 
Here,Giyrai  County.  Ga..  police  removeevideiKe  frixn  the  Sea 
Island  home  of  a retired  executive  okI  his  wife,  whose  bodies 
were  found  five  days  after  they  were  murdered  in  1983. 


ask  if  we  had  an  idea  why  juries  seem  to  have  iroiMe  with 
confessions,  a guess  on  my  pan  wcxitd  be  that  some  of  tlul  hM  to  do 
with  watchingcop  shows,  which  seem  to  prdiferate  mexe every  day. 
particularly  when  they’re  slanted  toward  rqnrting  police  mistakes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  people  are  just  into  tha. 

LEN:  So  It's  a matter  entrust? 

MACKAY:  I would  a^ee.  and  I see  that  as  penneaing  the  whole 
sexiety.  The  public  has  less  faith  in  pciiticians.  for  oumple.  There 
was  a day  when,  if  yoir  public  leada  stood  up  and  said  A plus  B 
equals  C.  the  majority  d the  public  believed  him.  New  the  majority 
of  the  public  says,  “Ob-oh,  there  must  be  ancNher  explanation, 
because  if  he  says  this,  there’s  got  to  be  another  way  arounl  it"  I 
think  the  police  are  no  different;  we're  in  a position  of  some 
autlwrity  and  public  responabiiity,  so  hence  we're  almosi  imnxdi- 
aiely  suspea  in  anything  vre  say.  You’ve  got  to  back  it  up.  You  get 
your  confessicn.  I agree.  The  motivation  toconfess,  aside  from  that 
Take  full-time  cnminals  aside.  They’re  a little  wiser  now  and 
they’re  fully  aware  of  their  rights  ard  very  few  of  diem,  in  my 
experience,  are  going  id  ‘fess  up.  You  get  the  ’‘FU  talk  to  my 
lawyer,”  and  that's  the  bottom  line.  Twenty  years  ago  that  wasn’t 
necessarily  so.  But  even  with  your  emotionally  iowilved  suspect, 
the  motivffion  to  confess  is  still  there.  There  are  people  out  there 
with  a conscience,  believe  it  or  not,  but  as  soon  as  you  lay  that 
confession  in  6x>nt  of  your  prosecutor  or  oi  front  of  you  jury,  it’s 
suspect  for  vdBtever  reason,  because  of  this  societal  thing,  because 
of  the  influence  of  television,  and  everybody’s  got  an  angle.  Some 
peofrfe  have  Double  believing  that  there's  actually  peofrfeout  there 
trying  to  do  the  best  job  with  the  tools  at  hand  and  as  soon  as  you  do 
that  there’s  always  goingto  be  someonesusptcious  of  your  motives, 
no  matter  how  up  front  you  are. 

LA  SUER:  Another  thing  that  we  find,  and  I’m  sure  you  guys  have 
experienced  it  a lot,  too,  is  that  oftentimes  before  the  prints  are  dry 
on  the  fingerprint  card,  a suspect  is  tried  in  the  media.  All  of  our 
cases  are  tried  in  the  paper,  on  the  television,  day  after  day  after  day 
after  day , and  the  public,  or  a segment  of  it.  has  made  up  their  minds 
one  way  or  the  otha*  before  sever  gets  to  court  Therefore  we  have 
many  a situation  where  the  attorneys  are  asking  for  a change  of 
venue  and  things  such  as  this.  It’s  quite  conmon.  When  1 can  pick 
up  your  paper  in  New  York  and  read  aboti  a case  that  happened  in 
San  Diego,  it  points  out  the  fact  that  (he  word  gets  across.  I don't 
know  bow  accurate  it  is,  but  »hing<  change  as  they  go  across,  you 
know?  After  it’s  told  from  one  to  another  to  another,  that  causes 
problems,  too.  So  there  ae  ffemendous  influences  frtxn  the  outside 
world  in  this  case  that  may  not  be  anything  at  all  like  what  actually 
happened. 

LEN:  Ifpby^calevidenccisbeconiingmoreaiidmareimpor- 
Unt,  and  the  protection  ofthat  crime  scene  Is  etsential  In  order 
to  make  a case,  do  you  think  that  the  fird  responders — usually 
police  officers  or  deputy  shcrifb — know  enou^abota  bow  best 
to  preserve  a crime  scene  intil  the  experts  get  there? 

LA  SUER:  I think  we’re  always  in  a situtation  whoe  we  have  to 
learn;  there ’s  always  newthings  coming  out.  Quite  frankly,  we  don’t 
keep  pace  the  way  we  should.  Sometimes  I think  we're  a step 
behind,  always  playing  caich-up.  But  the  crime  scene  m a hometde 
oftentimes  is  contaminated  before  the  officers  ever  get  there.  It’s 
contaminaied  by  first  aid  technicians  cr  emergency  medical  techni- 
cians coining  in  to  treat  the  person,  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
person's  actually  dead.  Our  people  end  up  going  into  a situation 
where  they've  already  had  a gumey  in  there,  they’ve  already  hit  the 
person  with  paddlesa  coupleof  times.  You  find  papers  lying  around 
from  where  )Ou've  taken  bandages  out  aid  applied  them  to  the 
persons.  Oftenimes  the  officer,  even  thou^i  he’s  there  and  even 
though  he  protects  the  scene  the  way  he  should,  the  scene  has  been 
coniaminaed  with  so  much  material  carried  in  by  technicians  trying 
to  save  the  people,  or  if  you’re  in  a sinntion  where  we  have  a scries 
of  serial  IdUings  of  prostitutes,  where  they’ve  been  dumped  and 
buried  in  shallow  graves  along  the  highway  over  a period  of  time, 
it's  one  contaminant  after  another  eitering  into  the  scene  by  any 
number  of  means,  which  caises  problems  also.  So  the  officers  are 
having  to  workaiot  smarter  than  they  did  10  or  1 5 years  ago  ui  order 
to  make  the  same  convictioa 

HULIHAN:  PickinguponvihaiJayP^Suer]hassaKl,hementioos 
contaminants  at  the  scenes  and  bodies  that  have  been  around  a long 
time,  environmeotal  factors,  animals,  whatever — that’s  one  of  the 
reasons  that  some  time  ago  we  established  what  has  grown  into  this 
seminar,  which  is  our  forensic  science  machinery.  Thai’s  a group  of 
people  who  truly  know  all  that  stuff  inducting  forensicanthropology 
and  the  like.  But  going  beck  to  the  original  point,  the  preservation 
of  the  crime  scene  and  ineipreting  what’s  there  becomes  more  im- 
ponant  every  day.  We're  fortunate  that  we  have  the  wherewithal  to 
do  that.  To  do  that  in  New  Ycrk  City  would  certainly  call  for  a much 
larger  group  of  individuals.  We  get  a lor  of  Jay's  problems  with  us. 
too.  A lot  of  otr  bodies  are  not  fresh.  Manyof  them  are  kiOed  in  New 
York  City,  and  they  end  up  upstate,  and  they  lay  up  that  for  years 
in  some  cases.  The  forensic  aspects  of  that.  Pmsure  you  can  realize, 
are  tremendous.  So  it’s  really  nice  to  be  able  to  call  a guy  who's  a 
trained  forensic  anthropologist  before  you  touch  anything  or  move 
^ything.  Fust  of  all.  he  can  tell  you  how  to  get  it  out  of  there  and 
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whai  to  be  looking  for.  I think  in  Anenca  there  air  too  few  truiy 
expert  forensic  pathologists  and  assooated  fields.  We're  just  lucky 
that  Hank  Williams  was  land  of  into  homicide  issues,  and  had  this 
group  of  contacts  that  he  fused  togdher  and  made  available  for 
everybody  in  the  stale.  As  1 menbonedearber.  the  clearance  rate  in 
upstate  New  York  is  actually  up.  Maybe  it's  a blipon  the  screen,  but 
it  may  well  be  that  we're  dctng  a better  job. 

MAOCAY;  I think  in  ansuer  to  that  question,  that's  where  in- 
creased murder  rates  are  'Aoriong  in  our  favor.  Basically,  we've 
more  huniliadty  with  the  process,  more  expertise,  and  1 would 
equate  it  ben^een  urban  and  rural.  You  ga  a major  center  — New 
York  City  — you  get  mirders  every  <by,  so  you  get  pracbce  at  it. 
You  move  off  to  a very  rural  state  or  very  rural  pats  of  Canada, 
vi-e've  got  pobcemen  that  respond  to  maybe  a murder  every  two 
years,  or  less.  So  they  may  have  read  q>  on  it.  they  may  be  famibar 
with  all  the  iitcranur.  but  they  haveol  done  it  ThQ’'U  have  their 
check  sheets  arxl  they 're  trained,  but  it's  a case  of  exposure  aixl 
developmeni  of  your  expertise,  recognizing  patterns  witlun  your 
crime  scene  and  realizing  what  is  most  important  to  protect  if  you 
have  to  make  achotce.  That's  tough  to  do  unless  you're  doing  it  on 
a very  regular  basis. 

KINKAID;  Seme  things  thatJay  said,  I hndjust  the  converse  works 
the  best  in  my  area  of  Brooklyn.  Probably  our  best  enme  scenes  are 
the  ones  that  are  txx  fre^  where  the  person  died  or  was  toiled  two 
days  ago  in  an  apartment  or  in  his  building  and  then  they're 
discovered.  Someeme  opms  the  door,  diey  know  n^t  away  some- 
one's Hwari;  nobody  goes  in.  So  we  have  a good  crime  scene.  When 
a shooting  just  happens  on  the  street,  it's  as  he  said,  aid  1 agree  with 
him  there,  the  responding  officer  is  supposed  to  rope  it  off  and  leave 
It  alone.  You  can't  do  that  in  an  emergency  — the  ^iT's  are 
responding;  they're  going  to  do  their  pait  to  go  in  arxi  see  if  the 
person's  alive,  evea  where  you're  not  supposed  to  touch  evidence. 
The  cop  has  no  alternative  bit  to  go  around  and  pick  up  shell  casings 
because  they're  going  to  get  stepped  on,  locked,  whatever.  So  you 
have  to  pick  them  up.  and  by  the  time  we  get  there,  we  have  to  rely 
oo"!  foundfive  shell  cases  over  hoe;  Ithink  they  were  in  this  area." 
You  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you've  got  I 'd  much  prefer  them 
inside,  but  a lot  of  them  happen  outsids.  and  you  justdoo't  get  that 
pristine  dime  scene  when  you  should  get  ffiein. 

LA  SUER;  It's  the  psychologica]  aspect  of  it  too.  If  someone  has 
just  died,  a frsb  orime  sees,  say,  there's  an  emobooal  thing  that 
goes  through  all  attendees,  whereas  if  the  person's  been  dead  a day 
or  two.  evayone,  evea  the  most  green  cop  who  walks  in.  realizes 
he's  not  genng  to  get  any  deader,  so  we  can  take  our  tiine  and  do  it 
nghL  If  he  jus  died,  on  the  other  hand,  thoe's  always  a rush,  rush, 
rush,  even  though  you  tealize  he's  obviously  dead. 

LEIN:  Throwing  the  floor  open  to  you,  the  expats,  are  there 
other  hsiies  that  you  fed  are  inqxirtant  to  a dheusskm  of 
hotnidde  clearance  roes? 

HUUHAN;  There's  somethiog  that  didn't  come  up  in  just  about 
everybody's  mnunenR  here,  and  that's  the  idea  of  HALT  or 
VICAP-type  (rograms  and  linkage  and  mobile  violent  crimioals 
who  travel  tbecountry  and  commit  a crime.  Something  diat  we've 
come  to  bebe>e  here  is  that  tbsent  some  son  of  mandatoty  report  of 
homicides,  both  open  and  dosed,  those  systems,  although  good, 
lack  the  data  necessary  to  truly  connect  things  up,  because  you  don 't 
have  any  idea  bow  many  you're  gening  unless  you  make  per^le 
report  them.  It ' s interesting  when  you  think  about  the  fact  that  if  you 
have  a pn^ierty  damage  automobile  accident  exceeding  $600  or 
fi.000ddlars  in  damage — I’m  not  sue  of  the  current  figure — by 
law  you  have  to  report  that  to  the  Department  of  Motir  Vehicles  and 
to  the  police.  Tbere’sno  such  thing  withanurder.  No  police  agency 
has  to  r^rort  anything  about  it  to  anybody,  other  than  the  that 
drey  have  ooe.Tbese  data  bases  like  HALT  or  VICAP,  if  you  don't 
have  all  the  doa,  clearly  it  can't  wrotic  as  well  as  it  should.  We're 


looking  now  lo  get  legislaticn  mandating  some  sort  of  reporting  of 
homicides. 

MACKAY;  IwouldbackthatupfiromtheCanadianper^iectiveas 
well.  Again,  you  come  backto  budgets,  you're  back  to  being  busy, 
and  all  that  stuff.  The  cop  has  barely  got  his  murder  A solved  when 
murder  B is  laying  on  his  plate.  So  basically,  in  the  larger  urban 
areas,  we've  still  got  that  same  problem  Once  your  case  is  solved, 
the  busy  policeman  isn't  that  interested  in  filling  out  a form  like 
HALT.  He's  on  to  the  unsolved  one.  He’ll  put  in  his  fexm  on  the 
unsolved  one,  but  it's  the  solved  one  that  may  solve  a whole  bunch 
of  others.  So  it's  a dme  factor.  The  otha  time  thing,  and  I think  we'll 
all  probably  agree,  is  that  if  you  haven't  got  your  murder  solved  in 


the  fiist.  say,  72  hours,  you're  in  for  the  long  haul.  A lot  of  people 
just  haven't  got  the  time  or  the  wherewithal  to  get  intothe  long  haul, 
so  it  gets  shelved  because  there's  a hot  one  waiting. 

KINKAID;  I was  going  to  mention  tha  axiom  we've  always  lived 
by,  that  you  have  72  hoixs  on  a homidde  or  it's  goii^  to  be  a long 
time.  It's  going  to  be  a hard  case  to  get  if  you  don't  get  it  in  the  ffrst 
72  hours.  But  on  an  avoage  in  some  of  oir  precincts  in  Brooklyn 
nght  now.  that  72  hours  is  also  when  the  next  homicide  comes  in. 
They  both  come  in  to  play.  You’re  working  full-bore  on  trying  to 
solve  that  one  in  72  hours  while  the  witnesses  are  fresh  and  they 
remember  things,  but  also  you're  racing  the  clock  before  the  next 
body  falls.  It  was  meitioned  before  by  Jay  [La  Suer]  that  the 
populationdoubled,  yourhomicideraieincreased.  and  the  homicide 
squad  basically  has  stayed  the  same  size  as  it  was  10  years  ago. 
We're  seeing  that  in  New  York  City  also.  Our  homidde  rales  keep 
goingup,  by  6or  7 percerx,  which doeai't  sound  likea  lot  till  you're 
talking  about  2,000 homicides.  If  it  keeps  going  at  6<n^7 percent,  it's 
an  awhil  lot  of  homicides  to  occur,  and  it's  just  crying  to  stem  (he 

tide. 

HULIHAN;  Hetty  much  all  has  been  said,  but  just  to  throw  in  a plug 
for  the  semina’.  you  can  come  here  and  talk  to  people  and  meet 
people  throughout  the  nationand  throughout  a number  of  countnes, 
and  then  you  have  something  in  your  aea  go  down  so  you  pick  up 
the  phone  and  call  New  Yoiic  City,  and  say.  "Bob.  this  is  Jay.  do  you 
have  this  there,  or  does  tlis  ring  a beU,  or  I need  this  (T 1 need  that." 
And  he  puts  the  foce  with  a name  on  die  other  end  cf  the  caU.  It's 
going  to  ga  done.  It’s  not  going  to  be  some  guy  writes  down  a name 
and  says.  I'll  see  if!  getto  it  Later,"  and  the  slipof  paper  follsaway. 
When  you  get  this  started,  and  people  know,  there’s  a lot  more  help 
and  a lot  mne  cot^natioa  Things  like  that  are  by-|xoducts  of 
seminars  like  we're  attending  now.  They  really  add  to  and  enhance 
the  value  of  the  seminar.  I'm  sure  that  there  have  been  cases  that 
have  been  marie  from  the  assistance  of  the  people  that  have  been 
met.  and  through  cooperatiai  back  and  fexth  in  seminars  like  this. 

LEIN:  Can  a preponderance  of  bomkides  lead  to  detective 
burnout?  Do  people  fed  as  overwfadined  in  thd  part  of  law 
nfOTxxment  as  they  do  on  patrol  or  in  otber  areas? 

MACKAY:  Yes.  and  evm  in  r«n«ria  ] think  there's  an  optimum 
range.  As  I mentioned  earlier,  you  ga  an  area  where  they  respond 
to  one  homicide  every  year,  so  they’re  net  as  familir  with  all  the 
procedures  and  they  won’t  recognize  patienis  and  stuff.  Then  on  the 
other  etxl  of  the  spectrum  you  get  the  guys  in  New  York  CiQ'.  they're 
going  to  two  aday  on  occasion.  They  get  toomany , and  what  we  find 
is,  whether  it  be  New  Yodc  City  or  any  metropolitan  center  in 
Canaria  ex  the  U.S.,  you  get  overwhelmed,  and  it  affects  attitudinally 


as  well . I think  there 's  an  optimum  range  where  you  can  be  busy  aixI 
follow  it  up.  and  do  an  experienced  but  thorough  investigation 
without  getting  burned  out  or  without  becoming  lackadaisical 
because  "This  is  my  third  one  this  week"  type  of  thing.  Unfortii- 
nately,  very  few  people  have  the  choice. 

KINKAID;  I fiiKl  that  most  of  the  daectives  that  I work  with  in 
Brooklyn  keep  coming  to  work  and  they  keep  doing  it.  They’ve  got 
an  outstaixling  workload  to  put  up  with,  and  they  keep  plugging 
away  at  the  cases.  We're  starting  to  lose  some  of  our  senior  people 
now  through  retirement, and  that's  going  to  hurt  us.  But  when  I say 
we're  losing  them,  they've  done  30  years  or  they’vedone  35  years, 
and  I guess  they've  had  enough.  But  they  just  keep  plugging  away. 


LEN:  Even  when  you  think  the  rest  of  the  system  doesn’t  care? 

KINKAID;  Yes.  Sometimes  we  have  trouble  getting  the  victim’s 
family  to  care.  And  yet  the  detecQves  still  go  out  and  plug  away  to 
solve  the  case. 

LA  SUER;  I agree  with  you.  but  1 think  sometimes  our  officers  ex- 
perience frustration  more  than  burnout.  And  it's  not  solving  cases  or 
not  being  equipped  tosdve  the  case.  Itgoes  back  to  what  it  costs  to 
get  the  tools  of  the  trade,  and  what  it  costs  to  supply  the  manpower, 
and  the  fact  that  we  havea  team  and  the  team's  out  on  the  street  for. 
say,  36  hours  arxi  they  haven't  had  a diance  to  get  any  sleep,  and 
they  get  homeand  just  get  tobed  and  two  orthree  hours  later  —bam! 
— they’re  bade  out  on  another  murder.  I think  a certain  amount  of 
frustration  builds  in  there.  I haven't  seen  burnout  because  it's  like 
they  get  achance  to  get  rekindled  and  refuded  and  I think  they  woik 
hard  and  try  hard  and  they  do  their  best.  We  haven't  experienced  a 
tremendous  amount  of  burnout.  Yes.  we  have  experienced  it.  but  I 

think  we  experience  il  ooeasionally  over  the  fruetrabon  — ifonly  t 

had  this,  or  only  that,  or  only  this,  we  could  do  so  much  better. 
Because  1 think  homicide  is  the  ultimate  crime,  and  1 think  that  these 
guys  truly  have  a feel  fer  it  and  truly  want  to  solve  it. 

HULIHAN;  Homicide  being  the  most  important  crime  anybody 
works  on.  honicide  investigauxs  tend  to  be,  generally  speaking, 
probably  the  best,  the  most  interested,  the  most  caring,  the  best  at 
police  work  in  genoal . Homicide,  by  its  nature,  is  not  something 
where  you  pick  one  up  at  lOo’clock  in  the  morning  and  at  4 o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  you  go  home.  So  there  are  people  that  oe  kind  of 
in  tune  wnth  working  as  long  as  it  takes  to  get  done  whatever  you 
have  to  ga  done.  In  the  peer  hierarchy  of  the  police  department, 
they're  way  up  there,  if  net  at  the  top.  interms  of  how  iheir  peers  look 
at  them,  and  that  keeps  (hem  going.  Do  they  bum  ext?  I’m  sure.  1 
think  in  any  profession,  where  you  get  more  on  your  ^ate  routinely 
than  you  can  handle,  sonething  has  lo  happen  and  frunily  life,  I 
would  guess,  suffers.  Bit  they're  generally,  in  my  experience,  kind 
of  a proud  grotf),  ofrentinies  trying  to  function  in  spite  of  the  system. 
They're  just  land  of  special  people.  Thank  God  we  have  them. 

MACKAY;  I think  Jay  [La  Suer)  hit  it  on  the  head.  It's  more 
frustration  thai  bumoul — frustration  adninistratively,  frustration 
finaiKnally  in  trying  to  obtain  what  1 need  to  get  the  job  done, 
frustration  with  the  justice  systent  One  thing  I think  I have  noted, 
though,  over  the  last,  la's  see,  30  yeas,  is  that  our  guys  are  nnore 
professional  in  the  way  fiiey  do  their  job  than  they  were  30  years  ago, 
aixl  included  in  that  is  mexe  professionalism  in  how  they  treat 
themselves.  They're  aware  of  stress  factors,  there's  more  self- 
awareness,  and  perhaps  they  can  deal  with  this  fristration  more 
effectively  that  if  we'd  run  itlo  this  situation  uxl  thrown  all  of  these 
roadblocks  in  front  of  a cop  25  years  ago.  Then  you  would  have  had 
real  burnout. 


(Law  Enforcement  News  wishes  to  thank  Supt.  Thomas  Con- 
stantine, First  Deputy  Supt.  David  Lutweiler.  and  the  New  York 
State  Police  for  their  cooperation  In  arranging  this  roundtable 
interview.) 


There's  More. . . 

For  more  on  the  lives  and  work  of 
homicide  investigators,  see  the 
Criminal  Justice  Library  section  on  Page  13. 
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Toward  effective  police-school  dialogues 


By  Anthony  Moriarty 
and  Patrick  J.  Fltz^rald 

Law  enforcement  poM>nnel  aie  in  an  extremely 
effective  position  to  be  of  sovice  to  our  schools. 
Schools  and  police  departments  shae  a good  deal 
of  common  concerns,  separated  only  by  a lag  of 
several  years.  Many  of  those  concerns  that  repre- 
sent current  challenges  to  school  personnel  were 
contemporary  issues  to  law  oiforcement  adecade 
ago.  The  yeas  that  intervened  have  enabled  law 
enforcement  to  obtain  an  ec^e  of  experience  that 
can  be  a significani  benefit  to  schools  as  they 
begin  die  often  painful  task  of  dealing  with  these 
same  issues. 

On  this  basis,  we  believe  that  a productive 
confluence  of  law  enforcement  and  schools  in- 
volves the  sharing  of  this  expertise  and  experi- 
ence. There  are  three  major  challoiges  to  school 
personnel  today  that  were  of  similar  concern  to 
police  departments  a decade  ago:  the  influx  of 
gang  activity  into  the  schools,  the  increase  of 
violence  in  theschools,  and  ihe  development  of  an 
effective  crisis  plan. 

The  lessors  of  law  enforcement's  past,  when 


shared  with  school  personnel,  can  prevent  poten- 
tially cosily  mistakes  in  the  future.  The  responsi- 
bility of  school  administrators  to  address  these 
major  probletTB  is  significart.  However,  the  assis- 
tance of  law  enforcement  in  achieving  these  goals 
is  of  great  value  when  done  in  such  a professional 
manner  that  understands  the  legal  and  bureau- 
cratic parameters  of  school  life.  In  an  earlier 
article,  we  discussed  steps  involved  in  the  tm- 
plementadon  of  a fotmal  reladonslip  between  the 
police  agency  and  the  school  (Modarty  and  Fitz- 
gerald. I9S9). 

Seven  principles  of  school  consulting  will  be 
of  value  to  the  police  adminis  traior,  whose  contri- 
bution can  reailt  in  a cottsec^ential  benefit  to  the 
schools.  This  is  no  easy  task,  however.  Summer- 
hays  and  Lindbloom  (1989),  for  example,  con- 
cluded that  one  out  of  five  school  administrators 
has  a serious  problem  developing  aposibve  rela- 
tionship with  his  or  her  local  law  enforcement 
agency.  School  consulting,  when  professionally 
done,  can  also  enhance  the  community  relations 
and  crime  prevention  efforts  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. 


Other  Voices 


A sampling  of  edlorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

An  experiment  cops  must  try 

“While  many  ci^  agencies  are  reeling  from  the  impact  of  budget  cuts,  Mayw  David  Dinkins*  Safe 

Streets,  Safe  City  program  ensires  that  the  NYPD  will  prospo’.  That's  one  reason  why  officers  shouldn't 
try  to  block  a reasonable  experiment  with  one-cop-pa-car  supervisory  patrols  fer  sergeants  and 
lieutenants.  The  plan  is  morelhana  money-saver.  If  it's  ooended  to  patrol  officers,  it  will  con^letnem 
the  NYPD’s  slsft  to  community  policing  by  freeing  morecops  to  walk  neighborhood  beats.  The  umons 
note  rightly  thd  crack  and  guns  have  made  dty  streets  more  dangerous.  That  argues  for  careful  implem- 
entation. not  for  scrapping  the  whole  idea.  One-cop  foot  and  scooter  patrols  work  all  over  the  city  right 
now,  as  do  one-cop  highway  aiKl  Central  Park  police  cars.  Ai>d  one-cop  cars  work  fine  in  Detroit. 
Washington  and  other  cides,  some  with  mirder  rates  as  high  or  higher  than  New  Yoik's.  In  the  five 
largest  police  forces  after  the  NYPD,  one-cop  cars  respond  to  some  91 1 calls.  There's  no  reason  to  hold 
out  here;  this  plan's  dme  has  come." 

— New  York  Newsday 
Sept.  20.  1991 


Attack  of  the  poster  police 

“News  flash!  The  state  just  wasted  thouands  of  your  tax  dollars!  That  may  not  sound  extraordinary. 
It  happens  evrry  day.  But  Ohio  officials  went  to  nonseisical  lengths  this  dme  in  ihdr  efforts  to  throw 
away  money.  Ihe  Department  of  Human  Services  needlessly  destroyed  2,0(X)  posters  that  were  to  have 
been  used  to  raise  awareness  about  the  crime  of  domestic  violence.  October  is  Family  Violence  Month. 
It's  likely  that  theTV  video  from  which  the  sdO  photo  on  the  poster  was  drawn  wilt  now  also  be  dropped. 
Tire  ‘why’  of  these  actions  seems  hard  to  figure.  There  were  no  horrible  typos,  no  blood  and  guts  or  gore 
depicted.  Jim  Bruney,  spokesimn  for  the  depstment,  said  the  posters  were  ‘a  little  coarse  and  raw  and 
violent.'  That,  he  said,  ‘ was  not  the  tone'  his  dqiartment  waited  to  project.  That  is,  Bruney  and  his  boss, 
Teny  Wallace,  the  new  chief  of  Human  Services,  were  uncomfortable  with  the  depteden  of  domestic 
violence  in  action.  But  that  is  reality.  And  in  reality,  the  posters  were  about  as  tasteful  as  one  can  get 
and  still  show  ‘donrestic  violence’ — not  domestic  unpleasanmess,  not  domestic  disputatiousness.  The 
poster  and  video  showed  a frightened  woman  clutching  the  phone  and  a frightened  clild  clutching  her 
as  a man  stands  in  the  background,  in  the  shadows.  On  the  video,  the  man  is  breaking  up  funuture.  The 
pxisters  and  video  conveyed  a pwwcrful  message.  They  depicted  reali^:  violence  a^nst  women  that 
may  occur  in  as  many  as  60  percent  of  U.S.  households.  It's  a reality  that  some  victims  who  see  the 
posters  mi]^t  recognize  as  heir  own.  Shying  away  fiomthevioleiK*  won't  make  it  go  away.  Reality 
is  coarse  and  raw  and  violent.  That  doesn't  justify  censAmg  it.“ 

— The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Sept.  IS,  1991 


Upwardly  mobile  MOVE: 

Will  the  neighbortiood  fare  better  this  time? 

“What  growing  family  wouldn't  want  side-by-side  twin  houses  on  a leafy  street  in  Utuversity  City  — 
espiecially  if  they  could  dri>e  a hard  bargan  and  then  afford  to  prey  cash?  Viewed  in  that  light,  it  s not 
surprising  tha  the  remnant  MOVE  organization  has  sufaced  in  spaaous  digs  in  West  Philadelphia. 
After  living  nodestly  and  in  relatively  obscurity,  the  group  needs  more  sprece  (atother  member  is 
returning  from  prison)  and  it’s  fkish  with  cash  from  a court  settlement  for  Ihe  deadly  1985 confrontation 
with  Philadelphia  police.  But  this  coUectionoffour  adults  andat  least  fivechUdren  is  no  ordinary  family. 
Their  lifestyle  is  unorthodox,  and  the  continue  to  agitate  with  fanatical  zeal  for  the  release  rf  nine  MOVE 
nrembeis  jailed  f<r  the  1978  killing  of  Police  Officer  James  Ramp.  So  their  new  neighbors  have  every 
right  to  be  jittery  diring  these  first  few  weeks  of  getting  acqiBinted.  Let’s  hopre  it  irever  gets  beyond  the 
jittos,  though , Fcr  their  part,  the  adult  MOVE  membas  say  they  have  no  plans  to  forti  fy  the  twin  houses, 
and  they  wantonly  to  live ' normal  lives. ' Yet  neighbors  will  want  sturdier  guarantees  than  that — and 
it’s  to  the  city  they  should  look  for  hcipinco-existing  with  MOVE." 

— The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Sept.  IZ  1991 


School  Board  Involveirrent 
A consultant  can  only  beeffective  to  the  extent 
that  the  advice  he  or  she  renders  to  the  school  is 
agreed  upon  as  useful  by  rrembm  of  the  school 
board.  These  individuals  are  responsible  in  a school 
district  fOT  the  setting  of  prelicy.  Conversely,  no 
relaiionshipis  external  to  the  school  can  be  imple- 
mented legally  in  a school  without  their  sanction. 
This  is  necessary  for  the  legal  enpowerment  of 
any  school  prelicy.  Schcrels  vary  considerably  in 
their  practices  regardsig  dre  involvement  of  schod 
boaitl  membcis  in  the  daily  activitiesof  the  school. 

In  districts  where  board  members  adhere  to  the 
pwlicy  level  of  invoiveorert,  the  administrative 
level  would  be  the  level  to  make  any  inquiry 
regarding  coiEulting  efforts.  However,  the  con- 
sultant should  be  aware  (hat  the  board  members 
must  appirove  any  recomirrendations  that  may  lead 
to  policy  changes.  A process  of  oommuiucating 
with  the  school  adninistration  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  school  board  members  repnesents  the 
best  practice. 

Obtain  Community  liput 
The  interaction  between  law  enforcerrreni 
personnel  and  schools  has  pxitential  for  contro- 
versy.  It  can  signal  acommurity  respxmsethat  will 
be  negative.  Gommuni  ty  nwiit>ers  may  see  it  as  an 
oveneaction  to  perceived  ptoblems  in  the  school. 
For  this  reasoa  the  membas  of  the  corranunity 
need  to  be  informed  and  preisuaded  to  recognize 
the  value  of  piroactiNe  intervention  as  an  effective 
strategy  to  the  prevention  of  school  violence  and 
other  criminal  activity.  Finally,  the  involvement 
of  merribas  of  the  comnuinity  is  necessary  for  all 
involved  to  obtain  a legitimate  seise  of  owner- 
ship. 


the  protectionaspiectsof  piolice  involvemeit  in  the 
school.  There  is  an  increasing  amount  of  evidence 
to  suggest  ihsi  the  number  of  young  preopiie  who 
are  victims  of  crime  is  on  therise.  Others  put  their 
educanons  on  the  line  to  avdd  becoming  victiiTts. 
For  example,  Greenbaum,  Gonzales  and  Ackley 
( 1989)  report  that  about  8 percert  of  the  junior 
high  and  senior  hi^  school  students  in  urban 
areas  miss  at  least  one  day  of  school  each  month 
out  of  fear  for  their  safety.  Elsewhere,  in  article 
intended  for  the  teaching  profession,  Foley  ( 1990) 
concludes  that  mtnxJers  see  mai^  schools  as 
having  no  security  and,  therefore,  are  easy  prey. 
Schools  and  law  enforcemeii  agencies  alike  must 
take  responsibility  for  all  smdents  who  attend 
school.  No  student  or  teacher  should  be  afraid  to 
come  to  schod. 

Utilize  Law  Ehforcement  IVaining 
Most  piolice  officers  are  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  value  of  their  training  m relsion  to  schod 
consulting.  Exprerienced  preiice  officers  typhcally 
have  extensive  backgrounds  on  which  to  draw  in 
their  school  consulting  activities.  Most  schools 
have  only  recently  been  foreed  to  address  prob- 
lems related  to  violence,  gang  activity  and  crisis 
management.  These  issues  are  the  focus  of  much 
basic  and  ongdng  piolice  training  and  have  direct 
application  to  the  work  of  school  management 
prersonnel.  In  addiuon,  most  of  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  these  issues  are  consequential  to  the  schools. 
Most  of  the  major  disupcions  to  schools  have  their 
roots  in  the  comminity,  thus  giving  the  police 
officer  an  added  advantage  when  uorking  in  the 
schools,  especially  in  the  area  of  ihe  pireventing 
these  problems  frx>m  spnlling  inc  the  schools 
when  the  comnunity  exprerknees  unrest. 


Define  Behaviors,  Not  Membership 
The  prohibition  of  gang  membeiship.  for  ex- 
ample, would  pxovide  (he  basis  of  a policy  that 
might  pireventa  good  deal  ofdifficulty  for  both  the 
px>lice  department  and  the  school.  However,  the 
burdenof  piroof  of  thd  membershipcan  easily  fall 
into  (he  lap  of  the  school  official  who  has  no 
means  of  obtaining  such  verification.  As  a result, 
both  the  school  prersonnel  as  well  as  the  police 
depnrtment  put  thenseives  in  a difficult  pxisition 
with  this  typreof  p»licy.  To  avoid  these  complica- 
tions, we  recommend  that  a consultant  understand 
identifieis  of  potential  membership  and  develop  a 
p»licy  statement  that  prohibits  these  signs  and 
symbols.  This  is  much  more  objective,  easier  to 
enforce  and  more  defensible  in  the  event  of  chal- 
lenge. 

Protective  Perspective 
In  cases  where  there  is  objection  to  p»lice  in 
the  schools,  the  consulting  officer  should  focus  on 


Asist  in  Staff  IVaining 
The  hean  and  soul  ofanyschool  budding  is  the 
teaching  staff.  They  are  critical  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  any  policy,  and  many  are  skepneal  of  the 
police  department'srole  in  the  school.  An  effec- 
tive consultant  will  become  involved  with  the 
teaching  staff  and  gain  their  confidoree  by  sharing 
compretence.  When  the  teachers  see  the  police 
officer  as  an  informed  and  thoughtful  member  of 
Continued  on  Page  14 


(Anthony  Moriarty,  Ph.D,  is  assistant  princi- 
pal at  Rich  ToMxship  High  School  in  Park  Forest, 
III.  He  is  also  a licensed  clinical  psychologist  in 
private  practice  and  a consultant  to  numerous 
suburban  poSce  agencies  in  Cook  Courty,  IIL 
PatrickJ.  Fingerald  iso  police  corporal  with  the 
Village  of  Park  Forest.  III.,  with  I9years  of  police 
experience.  He  is  the  Police  Coordinator  and 
Director  of  the  Rich  East  High  School  Police 
Liaison  Program. ) 
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Trouble  on  the  line. 


Dallas  detectives  sue  over  wiretap  snafu 


Coodcucd  from  Page  4 
Richard  LeBredo.  securiy  manager  for 
Southwescm  Bell's  Dallas  office,  said 
that  wires  between  the  Bruton  and 
Dulwotth  phones  were  crossed  — al- 
lowing convosabons  on  Luton's  phone 
to  be  heard  on  Dulworth's.  He  said  the 
wire-crossing  had  to  have  been  done 
intentionally  aid  was  not  done  by  the 
phcMte  compare- 

The  identity  of  the  wiretapper  re- 
mains unknown.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
tectives charged  that  they  learrted  about 
the  wvet^ing  in  late  1988  and  that 
informatian  was  being  released  to  their 
targets.  They  also  charge  chat  John  Barr, 
a Dallas  lawyer,  used  the  information 
and  his  political  connections  to  punish 
Kirks  and  Forsyth.  Ban.  svhose  attor- 
ney refused  to  talk  to  the  newspaper 
about  the  case,  regularly  rode  with 
Dallas  narcotics  officen  serving  search 
warraius.  wesing  a constable's  badge 
and  carrying  a weapon — even  though 
Dallas  County  records  show  that  com- 
missioner never  approved  his  deputiza- 
tion,  as  is  required  by  law. 

In  late  1988,  Barr  wasacandi date  to 
become  legal  adviser  ix  the  Dallas 
County  SherifTs  Department,  but  the 
vacancy  he  was  to  fill  ddn't  happen. 
He  also  was  saving  as  a board  member 
of  the  Greater  Dallas  Crime  Commis- 
skn.  At  the  tune  of  the  loidercover 
iiivesDgacioas.  Barr  was  representing 
George  Grogan,  a Qty  Han  Commis- 
sion member  nvolved  in  a dispute  with 
Bruton  over  500  barrels  of  toxic  waste 
buried  near  Bruton's  farm.  Bruton 
claimed  be  had  buried  the  barrels  at  the 
bdiest  of  Grogan,  who  denied  the 
charge,  saying  the  allegatioo  was  in 
revenge  fa  another  dispute. 

Forsyth  clams  in  the  lawsuit  deal 
Barr  called  ha  at  home  and  asked  to 
persuade  Bruon  to  change  his  story 
about  the  toxic  waste.  He  said  Grogan, 
whomhecaUed'‘a  very  influential  man" 
with  ties  to  Mayor  Pro  Tem  Jdm  Evans, 
could  hdp  Forsyth  and  her  husband  in 
future  real  estate  investments.  But 
Forsyth  rgected  the  ofTa. 

Barr  then  contacted  Forsyth's  hus- 
band, a lieutenant  in  the  Dallas  County 
Sheriff's  Dqajtcnent.aax3cdiiig  to  the 
lawsuiL  Larry  Forsyth  testified  in  a 
sworn  statencnt  that  Barr  revealed 
informatioD  about  the  DEA  operation. 


including  details  about  the  plan  to  have 
Coitharp  impori  cocaine  in  a plane  pi- 
loted by  i^ton.  ‘You'll  ttever  find  out 
where  my  information  is  coming  from. 
I want  this  handled  off  the  record,  or 
your  Nvifeis  goittg  to  start  having  credi- 
bility problems,"  Barr  allegedly  told 
Forsyth. 

Smallwood,  the  target  of  the  DEA 
sting,  was  by  then  in  jail  at  the  Lew 
Sterrett  Justice  Center.  He  identified 
Barr  to  an  FBI  agent  as  the  man  who 
had  visited  him  in  jail  anJ  told  him  that 
Jan  Forsyth  was  an  undercover  police 
officer.  Fersyth  arxl  Kirks  maintain  they 
k^  their  superiors,  including  Capt 
Willard  Roliins  aivl  Ueut.  Kenneth 
Lybrand,  abreast  of  the  convosadons 
and  allegadorfi  attributed  to  Barr.  But 
as  it  became  more  apparent  that  the 
DEA  sdng  had  been  compromised,  the 
operation  was  scunled. 

In  his  deposibon,  Grogan  said  that 
in  August  1988  he  contaaed  Evans 
about  the  possible  wiretap.  Evans  di- 
rected then- Assistant  Manager  Jan 
Hart  to  invesbgate.  Hart,  who  is  now 
Gty  Manager,  confirmed  the  existence 
of  the  wiretap.  The  lawsuit  alleges  that 
leaked  infennabon  wmt  from  the 
Dulworths  to  Grogan  to  Bair. 

‘Hart  and  Evans  didn't  even  warn 
us,"  Kirks  said.  ‘They  knew  about  it 
before  we  did,  but  nobody  tdd  us  what 
was  going  oil"  Both  Hart  and  Evans 
referred  the  newspaper's  quesbons 
about  the  case  to  the  city. 

In  September  1988,  Capt.  Don 
Whioeo,  commander  cf  the  Police 
DepaitmetX's  Narcobes  Division,  told 
Barr  that  he  would  no  longer  permit 
him  to  execute  search  warrants  with 
Dallas  narcotics  officers  because  of 
security  concons . Neither  Lybrand  nor 
Whitten  returned  calls  from  the  Times 
Herald. 

Forsyth  and  Kirirs  thought  that  per- 
haps the  leaks  would  eitd  nowtfiat  Barr 
had  been  officially  barred  from  accom- 
panying narcotics  detectives  on  their 
missions.  But  Barr  cmiinued  to  gain 
access  to  information,  okI  he  repeat- 
edly told  rni  Internal  Aifibrs  investiga- 
lor  that  the  informaben  came  from 
monitored  tdephone  conversabons. 
Kirks  and  Forsyth  charge  (hat  the 
admission  by  Barr  should  have  sparked 
an  immediate  probe  into  possible  ille- 


gal wiretapping.  The  detectives  allege 
that  their  commanders  iefr  the  wiretap 
i n place,  putting  their  lives  in  danger,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Bmtons  and  five 
DEA  agerts  assigned  to  the  case. 

The  Texas  wiretap  law.  passed  in 
1983,  allows  five  district  juices  in  the 
state  to  authorize  wiretaps,  which  must 
be  supervised  by  the  Texas  Department 
of  Public  Safety.  They  can  only  be 
a(^xoved  in  narcotics  operations  after 
law  enforcement  officials  prove  they 
have  exharsted  all  othermeans  of  snar- 
ing a suspect.  Only  the  judge  who  au- 
thmizes  the  wiretap  can  decide  which 
parts  of  a monitored  operation  can  be 
used,  and  anyone  who  reveals  part  of 
any  overheard  private  conversabons  can 
f^  criminal  conspiracy  charges. 

Both  Kirks  and  Fexsyth  were  famil- 
iar with  the  wiretap  statutes.  On  Sept. 
23, 1988.  theywere  told  by  Rollins  not 
to  discuss  any  business  on  Bruton's 
telephone.  They  gleaned  from  the  order 
that  there  was  a legal  wiretap  on  the 
line.  In  their  deposibons,  the  detectives 
said  Rollins  would  not  confirm  the 
existence  of  the  wiretap^  nor  would  be 
say  that  Federal  undercover  agents  knew 
of  the  monitoring. 

In  his  deposibon,  Lybrand  said  that 
on  Sept  23,  Rollins  informed  him  that 
then-police  Qiief  Mack  Vines  knew 
about  the  wiretap  and  thA  Lyt^and 
would  not  be  ^owad  to  investigate  it. 
Vines  did  not  return  calls  from  the 
newspapa  for  conunent  On  the  same 
day.  Rollins  told  the  detectives  that 
Forsyth  was  being  invetigated  on  a 
variety  of  charges  ranging  from  sexual 
miscondua  to  covering  up  a murder  for 
hire  — based  on  conqrlaints  by  Barr. 
The  detectivs  laur  learned  that  the 
complaints  against  Forsyth  were  based 
on  information  from  a ‘magic  phone." 

The  lawsuit  contends  that  Rollins 
and  Walker,  then  commander  of  the 
Internal  Affairs  Division,  knew  about 
the  wiretq}  aitd  left  a ‘monitor"  on  the 
telephone.  Walko-,  in  a January  1990 
dqxKition,  said  that  the  reason  the 
monitex^  was  left  on  was  because  of  a 
‘possibility"  that  Kirks  and  Forsyth 
wwe  “dirty  cops." 

Kirks  said  that  as  capoin  of  the 
intelligertce  mil,  Rollins  was  respon- 
sible for  investigating  any  aHegation  of 
an  illegal  wiretap.  ‘But  instead. . .he 
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NEW! 

The  most  comprehensive,  up-to-date  work  on  police  personnel  practices: 
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leaves  it  on  and  endangers  (he  lives  of 
a lot  of  people."  The  lawsuit  accuses 
Vines.  Rollins  and  Walker  of  endan- 
gering them  by  allowing  the  leak  of 
information  to  the  suspects. 

Kirks  and  Forsyth  began  gathering 
infonnabon  to  bolster  their  charge  and 
eventually  recommended  a criminal 
ooftsjxracy  charge  againa  Rollins.  They 
addressed  a memo  to  Vines,  but  Kirks 
was  ordered  (o  rewrite  the  memo  to 
Rollins.  That  order  cante  from  Richard 
Hatler.  who  replaced  Walka  as  Inter- 
nal Affairs  conmanda  in  OcaDber  1988. 
One  month  lata,  Haila  replaced  Roliins 
as  deputy  chief  in  charge  of  the  intelli- 
gence. narcotics  and  vice  divisions. 

"So  what  eroded  up  happening  was 
Rollins  investigated  himself,"  Kirks 
said.  ‘And  guess  wha?  He  cleared 
himself  and  that  was  the  end  of  that." 

At  the  time,  the  Genaal  Orders  aitd 
Code  of  Conduct  for  the  Dallas  Police 
Depaitxnert  stated  that  ar^  police  supa- 
visor  infonned  of  alleged  wrongdoing 
by  a superior  officer  was  ordered  to 
start  an  intertHl  investigation  of  the 
superior.  But  no  one  would  investigate 
Rollins,  by  then  the  No.  2 man  in  the 
department,  the  detectives  say.  Kirks 
went  to  the  FBI,  whose  agents  seized 
tapes  from  the  Dulwoith  home.  That 
probe  is  still  pending,  and  officials 
would  not  divulge  details  to  the  Times 
Herald. 

Having  seemingly  exhausted  ail 
possible  routes  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter,  Kiks  and  Forsyth  filed  the 


civil  rights  lawsuit  on  F^.  13,  1989. 
The  following  day.  Hatler  and  Rollins 
signed  orders  that  took  them  off  the 
undercover  details  and  put  them  back 
on  patrol  duty,“vdiere  we  're  targets  foe 
anybody  we  busied  when  we  worked 
undercova,"  said  Kirks.  "I’m  always 
looking  over  my  shoulder,  looking  in 
the  mirror  to  see  who's  behiiKl  me." 

Ted  Steinke,  the  CuUas  County 
assistant  district  attorney  who  is  in 
charge  of  specialized  crimes,  oversaw 
an  eight-month  investigation  into  the 
Kirks-Forsyth  allegations  but  found 
insufficient  evidence  to  wairant  crimi- 
nal prosecutioi  of  any  of  the  defen- 
dants named  in  the  lawsuit.  Steinke.  in 
a letter  to  Qty  Attorney  Analeslie 
Muncy,  said  thoe  was  no  doubt  that 
conversations  involving  Kirks  and 
Forsyth  had  been  im{roperly  inter- 
cepted. But  no  wiretap  device  was  in 
evidence  because  the  crossed  wires  on 
the  Dulworih  (4ione  did  not  meet  the 
criterion  in  state  law,  which  says  that  a 
device  used  ina  wiretap  oust  be  ‘pri- 
marily designed"  to  facilitate  eaves- 
dropping, Steinke  concluded.  That  stan- 
dard was  removed  from  the  law  in  1989. 

The  Dallas  Citizens  Police  Review 
Board  decision  expected  on  Nov.  12 
will  detemune  Rollins,  Walker  and 
Hatler  are  to  be  investigated  for  violat- 
ing the  department's  General  Orders 
and  Rules  of  Conduct.  But  regardless 
of  the  action  taken  by  (he  board,  For- 
syth says,  "Our  careers  are  ruined,  no 
matter  what  happens." 


Drug  agents  lose 
their  deputy  status 


Continued  from  Page  1 
wedge  to  force  himself  ento  the  execu- 
tive board.  I'U  tell  you  tight  now  he's 
not  getting  back  on  board." 

“He’s  a fool,"  Plaiz  centinued.  “He’s 
supposed  to  be  facilitating  law  enforce- 
ment. I think  he's  impeting  it.  It’s  asi- 
nine and  I think  he's  acting  like  a 
complete  fooL" 

The  Plain  Dealer  said  that  Walsh 
was  removed  from  the  board  because 
of  the  criticism  his  chief  deputy.  War- 
ren H.  Goodwin,  had  leveled  against 
former  narcotics  agency  director  Mark 
A.  WohlaiKlCT.  wiio  resigned  in  May 
1990  after  only  five  moiihs  on  the  job. 
[See  LEM,  May  IS,  1990.]  Walsh  did 
not  return  calls  from  LEN  for  com- 
ment. 

Christo(^er  J.  Collins,  director  of 


the  narcotics  agency,  told  LEN  that  the 
revocations  would  hurt  the  agency’s 
drtig-enfoicement  efforts  and  expressed 
doubts  about  wiiether  Walsh  would 
redeputize  the  agents. 

‘It  doesn't  appear  th^  he's  going  to 
want  to  give  is  law  enforcement  pow- 
ers, arrest  powers,  the  abili^'  to  carry 
weapons  or  eiecute  search  warrants, 
Collins  said.  ‘If  he  doesn't  do  that 
we ' re  j ust  waging  our  time  as  far  as  I ' m 
concerned. . . . Itjustcreatesanafrnos- 
phere  that  isn't  really  conducive  [to 
cffectivcdmgenfOTcemeni].  You  don't 
know  wha  you  can  do  aid  can’t  do." 

Lake  County  Proseciior  Steven  C. 
LaTourette  is  cunently  negotiating  with 
Walsh  to  determine  unda  what  condi- 
tions deputy  status  could  be  reissued. 
Collins  said. 


Breathalyzer  problem 
imperils  DWI  cases 


Continued  from  Page  5 
spokesman  fer  Brooklyn  District  At- 
torney Charles  J.  Hynes.  “The  machine 
will  show  if  [oi  ampoule]  is  bad." 

Robert  Hexn,  director  of  the  Stale 
Police  lab,  lokJ  Newsday  that  techni- 
cians found  “no  product  [in  dv  Breatha- 
lyzer tests)  that  did  not  produce  accu- 
rate results." 

It  is  not  known  how  many  DWI 
cases  used  the  ampoules  as  evidence . In 
1 989, 48,357  DWI  cases  were  disposed 
of  in  New  York,  with  a conviction  rate 
of  92  percent  Horn  pointed  out  that 
some  cases  also  relied  on  videotape  and 
police  accouAs  as  well  as  Breatha- 


lyzer-test evidencc- 

Gary  Cohm,  a Brooklyn  attorney 
who  handled  some  of  the  cases,  told 
Newsday  that  recent  DWI  arrests  won’t 
be  affected  by  the  rulings.  But  some 
drivers  convicted  in  trials  in  which 
Breathalyzer  evidence  was  submitted 
— most  in  proceedings  (rior  to  1 989 — 
could  have  grounds  to  reopen  (heir 
cases.  Le^  technicalities  may  prevent 
some  of  the  driven  from  appealing 
their  convictions,  he  added,  while  oth- 
ers may  decide  that  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  challenging  their  convictions 
outweighs  the  possibility  (ha  the  con- 
victions would  be  reversed. 
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By  T.  S.  Duncan 


Domestic  violence  has  a long  his- 
tory in  all  cultures,  but  it  is  only  during 
the  last  20  years  or  so,  aril  only  in  some 
advanced  industrial  nations  that  this 
type  of  human  conflict  has  gotten  the 
attention  and  reaction  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  Due  to  these  fiactore,  we 
find  ourselves  facing  three  problems 
witen  trying  to  deal  with  a large  part  of 
the  caseloads  for  uniformed  agencies: 

1 Just  what  do  we  mean  by  domes- 
tic violence? 

1 How  nuch  of  this  activi^  is  thoe? 

$ Wha  should  the  oiminal  justice 
system  do  about  it? 

Two  recent  books  which  are  collec- 
tions of  studies  and  essays  on  this  prob- 
lem do  well  at  showing  us  where  we  are 
and,  to  the  extent  possible,  where  we 
should  be  headed. 

“Woman  Battering:  Ftoiicy  Re- 
sponaes,“  edited  by  Michael  Steinman, 
does  an  excellent  job  of  giving  us  the 
history  of  domestic  violence  and  exam- 

( T.  S.  Duncan  is  a sergeant  with  the 
Planning  Unit  of  tht  Sarasota,  Fla., 
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ining  the  aj^roaches  that  have  been 
and  are  being  used.  This  book  will 
prove  itself  a necessity  for  anyone  who 
deals  with  thissubjea  with  aiiy  regular- 
ity. 

The  second  work  is  "Family  Vio- 
lence: Research  and  Public  Policy  Is- 
sues." and  it  concentr^es  mostly  on 
research  and  the  use  of  research.  Al- 
though not  as  stimulating  as  the  former 
work,  it  is  a very  good  analysis  of  the 
research  in  this  field  and  how  we  should 
reaa  to  the  research. 

As  we  have  learned  mne  about 
domestic  violence,  we  have  had  to 
change  our  perceptions  arxl  definitions 
of  the  probloiL  “Women  Battering" 
shows  us  that  to  be  realistic  and  to  have 
data  that  reflect  the  legal  definition,  we 
need  to  look  at  all  assaults  between  men 
arid  women,  not  just  injiiy-based  data. 
Although  injury  data  show  that  men  are 
six  times  more  succes^ul  in  causing 
injuries,  women  are  eqtally  guilty  of 
minor  or  non-injury  assaults. 

While  adfkesstng  the  problem  of 
research  in  "Family  Violence."  Douglas 
Besharov  gives  us  two  very  refreshing 
and  important  caveats; 

$ Research  will  iwt  find  the  cause  of 
family  violence. 

1 Resoich  will  not  disoova'  a “cure" 
for  family  violence. 

Just  how  we  do  research  if  we 
don't  havea  standard,  nationally  appli- 
cable definition?  Steiiman  helps  us 
considerably  by  restating  Lerman's 
definition  of  \wman  battering  as  vio- 
lence by  men  against  female  "intimates 
regardless  of  dteir  marital  status  or  liv- 
ing anangements." 

Armed  with  something  appearing 
like  standardization  and  the  awakening 
of  our  profession  in  the  1980’s  to  a 


Homicide  book 
offers  readers  a 
vicarious  ride-along 


Homicide:  A Year  on  the  Killing 
Streets. 

By  David  SlmotL 
Boston:  Hou{^ton  MlflUn  Co., 
1991. 

599  pp. 


By  Walter  M.  Francis 


The  media  in  our  society  have  pro- 
vided the  population  with  a tremendous 
amount  of  veo'  vivid  information  on 
the  subject  of  violence,  especially  of 
the  homicidal  variety.  We  are  constantly 
bombarded  by  TV  news  clips  ofdrive- 
by  shootings,  mass  murderers,  serial 
killers,  acquaintance  killings,  and  more. 
Murder  trials  are  covered  intensely  by 
the  media,  and  we  now  even  have  a 
cable  channel  dedicated  to  coverage  of 
major  trials.  However,  what  the  public 
does  not  recave  is  exactly  what  is 
necessary  for  them  to  undostand  the 
nature  of  such  violent  evens  arK)  the 
methods  used  by  the  criminal  Justice 

(Walter  M Francis  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  criminal justice  at  Central 
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process  in  response  to  such  incidents. 

David  Simon  has  written  an  excel- 
lent work  which  takes  the  reader  inside 
the  Baltimore  Police  Department  and 
its  Homicide  Unit.  The  reader  is  pro- 
vided with  the  vicarious  opportunity  to 
ride  with  this  urtit  during  one  year  of  its 
performance  as  the  law  enforcentent 
entity  responsible  for  the  actual  inves- 
tigation of  homicides  within  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  The  author  covers  in  detail 
all  of  the  various  types  cf  cases  such  a 
unit  processes  and.  in  the  pocess,  the 
myth  of  the  television  crimefighter  is 
given  a proper,  overdue  burial. 

The  actual  hcxnicide  detectives  come 
across  not  as  superhuman  but  as  indi- 
viduals who  perfcxm  their  role  in  ways 
unique  to  each  of  than.  They  are 
members  of  the  department's  elite  spe- 
cialist unit  and  receive  a fair  amount  of 
psychic  "income"  from  their  work  and 
place  within  (he  organuation.  The  true 
workings  of  such  detectives  are  pro- 
vided with  a depth  and  level  of  under- 
standing rarely  offered  in  such  studies. 
Personal  characteristics  (hat  are  neces- 
sary in  such  positions  to  achieve  a high 
Continued  on  Page  14 


longstanding  poblcm,  we  set  forth  to 
find  out  how  big  of  a problem  domestic 
violence  is.  “Woman  Battaing"  pro- 
vides estimats  indicating  that  battered 
wtjmen  victiniization  per  ye*  can  range 
from  125,000  to  6 million,  which  is  a 
critical  difference  — one  so  big  that  it 
makes  one  think,  "Whom  do  we  be- 
lieve?" “Woman  Battedng"  presents 
almost  too  much  data  sf  some  points’ 
and  there  are  dtahons  from  over  a dozoi 
diffetent  studies  in  one  paragraph  in  the 
book.  The  good  point  about  “Family 
Violence"  is  that  it  shows  us  how  to  see 
through  all  of  the  fog  on  this  issue  and 
demonstrates  what  constiartes  good 
research. 

One  point  about  the  domestic  vio- 
lence issue  is  that  we  areshown  that  our 
efforts  can  appear  self-defeating  ar¥l 
that  our  data  are  usually  oily  a measure 
of  the  system’s  intervertions,  not  the 
actual  incidents.  Thus,  the  amount  of 
reported  child  abuse  between  1976  and 
1985  increased  21  times.  Administra- 
tcrrs  shcHild  be  prepared  to  realize  that 
as  you  provide  more  help  to  victims, 


you  are  actually  going  to  have  more 
victims  come  forward  and  your  crime 
statistics  will  show  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  reports,  which,  on  the  sur- 
face, makes  it  look  as  if  your  actual 
crime  is  increasing. 

The  pinnacle  of  research  in  this  area 
was  unquestionably  the  Minneapolis 
experiment  on  the  police  response  to 
domestic  violence.  "Fanily  Violetice" 
contains  an  excellent  esay  by  Sherman 
and  Cohn  on  the  experiment  and  the 
reaction  to  the  expoiment  that  helps  a 
great  deal  to  put  this  landmark  study 
into  perspective.  The  Nfinneapolis 
experiment  was  well  publicized  and 
was  exactly  what  the  women’s  ri^ts 
groups  needed.  With  data  in  hand,  po- 
lice administraiors  would  have  little 
reason  not  to  pursue  a pro-arrest  policy 
that  they  had  been  presaired  to  do  for 
some  time.  The  reactioo  was  predict- 
able: Within  three  years,  the  number  of 
police  adopting  their  policies  had  at 
least  doubled.  The  essay  by  Sherman 
and  Cohn  points  out  that  new  medi- 
cines are  not  approved  for  use  until 


Icmg-term.  painstakiog  research  is  done 
on  the  side-effects  and  umii  the  legal 
imi^cations  are  studied. 

The  policies  were  changed  with  an 
underlying  assumption  thfl  agencies 
would  be  able  to  avoid  “failure  to  act" 
lawsuits,  such  as  Thurman  v.  Tarring- 
ton,  by  making  more  arrests  in  doiiK»- 
tics.  Shenran  and  C(4in  point  out  that 
one  survey  done  two  yean  after  die 
Minneapolis  experimeft  showed  that 
for  every  agency  being  sued  for  failing 
to  make  a domestic  arrest,  three  other 
agencies  were  sued  for  making  arrests. 
The  iinplicaticns  of  the  pro-arrest  pol- 
icy are  clear.  Since  inaking  arrests  is  the 
most  physically  and  legally  dangerous 
thing  police  can  do.  agencies  can  ex- 
pect more  officer  injuries  and  related 
lawsuits. 

R^liadon  studies  cf  the  Minitea- 
polis  experiments  have  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  liability  of  apply- 
ing the  results  to  other  areas  aaJ  our 
rush  to  in^lememaiion.  As  Sherman 
and  Cohn  qizMe  Lempert,  “Making 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Speeders  get  a helping  hand 
from  ex-state  trooper 


Drivers  who  wish  to  avoid  cita- 
tions fer  speeding  might  find  that  a 
book  written  by  a former  New  York 
state  troopCT  is  just  the  right  ticket 

“A  Speeder’s  Guide  to  Avoiding 
Tickets"  (Avon  Books,  $4.99)  by 
former  State  Rilice  Sgt.  James  M. 
Eagan  offers  tips  to  drivers  cn  what 
to  do — and  what  not  to  do — when 
dealing  with  police  during  traffic 
stops,  what  times  are  best  R>  speed 
(Christinas  and  Saturdays  because 
many  officers  are  on  vacation),  who 
gets  ticketed  (wisegu)s,  among  oth- 
ers) and  who  doesn’t  (other  pobce 
officers,  politicians,  firefighters, 
doaors  and  nurses,  members  of  the 
clergy)  and  other  gems  of  a trooper's 
exp)oience. 

“What  I have  found  during  my 
career  is  that  most  people  talk  them- 
selves into  tictets  rather  than  talking 
them  out  of  tickets.  Very  often,  the 
ticket  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
citizen  acted  prop)erly,"  said  Eagan 
in  an  interview  with  LEN.  “Frankly. 

1 tell  thepieople  to  p>uffthe  troopwr.  to 
work  on  the  officer’s  ego  because 
police  officers  by  and  large  have 
large  egos." 

Eagan  said  he  wrote  the  often- 
humOTDus  tone  not  to  rankle  former 
colleagues  bix  to  expose  what  the 
book  calls  the  “mockery"  of  enforc- 
ing speed  limits,  which  he  maintains 
are  kepjt  “artificially  low"  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  generate 
revenues. 

“Evoy  year  our  average  spxed  in 
this  country  has  been  creeping  up. 
We’re  driving  safer  cars  than  we’ve 
ever  been  before.  Yet  we  are  making 
our  drivers  go  with  a speed  Chat  is  so 
slow  that  it’s  actually  boring  to  the 
point  where  they  can  get  careless," 
said  Eagan,  who  retired  in  July  1990 
after  20  years  with  the  State  Police. 


James  M Eagan 
Working  on  an  officer's  ego 


Eagan  added  that  the  reason  given 
by  officials  for  keeping  the  speed  limit 
down  is  becaise  it  prevents  accidents. 
But  he  said  the  overall  fotality  rate  had 
been  falling  for  decades,  well  before 
the  speed  limit  was  reduced.  "So  at  the 
same  time  we're  going  faster  — and 
violating  the  law  doing  it — less  people 
are  dying.  The  reason  being  is.  the 
accidents  attributed  to  speed  occur 
during  indement  weather.  On  a clear 
and  dry  day,  when  those  speeding  tick- 
ets are  being  issued,  chances  are  drivers 
are  driving  in  a very,  very  safe,  reason- 
able method." 

If  highwaypetrol  supervisors  didn’t 
push  their  officers  to  write  what  Eagan 
called  "unnecessary  tickets"  for  speed- 
ing, they  would  be  free  to  go  after  "the 
truly  dangerous  drivers." 

While  most  highway  patrols  main- 
tain that  (heir  officers  are  not  pressured 


to  fulfil]  ticket  quotas,  Eagan  insists 
that  quotas  are  at  work  “in  vimially 
every  police  agmey"  and  are  used  to 
assess  officer  performance.  "Most 
police  officer  managing  systems  are 
bean-coujrters,"  he  said.  “It’s  very 
easy  to  judge  Officer  A and  compare 
him  to  Officer  B and  Officer  C by 
just  looking  at  how  many  tickets  are 
written.  It’s  a lot  more  difficult  to  get 
out  into  the  cars  with  these  people 
and  see  how  they  're  rf«*iiwg  with  the 
general  public,  which  ones  are  really 
rendering  a service  and  which  ones 
are  out  there  with  a chip  on  their 
shoulder.  That's  a lot  tougher  to 
accomplish." 

At  the  same  time,  Eagan  con- 
cedes, it  would  be  difficult  to  change 
the  current  system  because  (here  is 
money  to  be  made  by  both  stales  and 
insurance  companies. 

The  book  also  teaches  drrvos  how 
to  drive  defensively,  how  to  interact 
respectfully  with  the  officer,  and  bow 
to  behave  so  that  the  officer  knows 
he  is  not  in  danger.  "Most  of  what’s 
in  that  book  a police  officer  would 
want  you  (o  know  anyway. ...  Po- 
lice are  taught  what  to  expwet  out  of 
the  citizen  during  the  traffic  stop. 
But  nobody  ever  teadies  the  citizen 
what  (he  police  expxct  out  of  them," 
he  said. 

Former  colleagues  found  the  title 
of  his  book  offensive  be  said,  add- 
ing: "But  once  they  hear  whM  I have 
to  say , once  th^  take  (he  time  to  read 
the  book,  very  often  tbeir  sstitudes 
change.  Keep  in  mind,  it  really  wasn’t 
written  for  the  ptolice  officer.  It  was 
written  for  the  general  public,  and 
there  we’re  having  an  overwhelm- 
ingly popular  respx>nse." 

Eagan,  who  pilans  to  continue  a 
writing  career,  said  the  book  is 
ready  in  its  second  painting. 
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Setting  a course  for  policy: 

Domestic-violence  response  examined 
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pobcy  00  the  basis  of  a single  study  is 
always  dangotMis  in  pan  because  one 
study  is  almoa  never  sufficient  to  de- 
velop a reliable  theory  ” 

To  put  tlis  all  into  perspective. 
"Family  Vit^ence*'  includes  an  essay 
from  James  K.  Stewart,  the  former 
Director  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  who  sums  up  the  lack  of  crimi- 
nal justice  research  by  pointing  out  that 
the  U^.  spends  eight  times  more  money 
on  dental  research  than  on  criminal 
justice  research,  yet  "few  people  have 
died  because  d bad  teeth.'' 

PoUcc  Micy  and  Practice 
As  a [iDfision  we  have  not  adopted 
the  pro-arrest  policy  by  accident  As 
“Woman  Battering"  poaus  out.  “[T]** 
bw  eofotcemcDt  response  to  woman 
battering  evolved  fromalong  period  of 
oompbceocy.  to  a short  period  in  which 
crisis  imovention  was  emphasized,  to 
the  presat  period  of  orientation  to- 
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Qualifications,  application 
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wards  arrest."  We  came  to  this  pro- 
arrest  stage  because  of  pressure  from 
women's  groups,  the  Minneapolis 
experiment  ard  because  of  court  deci- 
sions filed  by  victims  who  held  us  re- 
sponsible for  a lack  of  protection. 

So  everybody  starts  to  write  impres- 
sive policies  that  appear  to  make  it  so 
that  we  will  be  removingofficer  discre- 
tioo  and  putting  a lot  mac  batterers  in 
jail.  "Woman  Battering"  addresses  a 
well-known  impedimeix  obstacle  to 
these  new  policies;  "A  majcr  obstacle 
to  an  effective  im|Hementation  of  pre- 
ferred arrest  policies  is  the  traditional 
rank-and-fiJe  cffrcer  t^iposicion  to  poli- 
cies that  limil  their  discreticn." 

Never  one  to  be  at  a loss  for  an 
opinion,  former  Minneapolis  chief 
Anthony  V.  Bouza  has  a sin^>Ie  solu- 
tion (if  one  lacking  leadership)  in 
"Woman  Battering"  to  get  officers  to 
in^lemot  policies;  "If  cops  do  not  fear 
a Chief  then  they  will  handle  calls  ac- 
cording to  their  prejudices,  conven- 
ience, or  posonal  perspective. ...  A 
few  cops  being  brought  up  cn  charges 
is  usually  moie  than  enough  to  capture 
everyone's  aiention." 

The  real  answer  to  the  problems  of 
policy  versus  practice  is  neatly  sup- 
plied in  "Woman  Batcring"  in  the 
conclusion  to  the  chaper  on  police- 
preferred  {vrest  policies.  The  problems 
are  a lot  deeper  than  the  behavior  of  line 
police  officers; 

IThe  pro-arrest  movement  was 
fueled  by  the  results  of  a sin^e  experi- 
ment. 


1 Arrest  mav  means  widely  varying 
outcomes  in  Afferent  comrmnides. 

1 1t  is  nai>e  to  think  that  misde- 
meanor arrests  and  penalties  will  have 
a deterrent  effect  on  most  offisndeis. 

1 Family  violence  is  endemic  to 
American  society,  and  long-term  prog- 
ress will  only  come  when  we  treat  its 
causes  rather  than  its  symptoms. 

"Woman  Battering"  also  containsa 
useful  ch^er  on  the  reponse  of  the 

Forum: 
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the  larger  community,  and  one  who  is 
committed  to  proactive  intervention, 
they  will  quickly  accept  the  officer  and 
the  ideas  he  or  she  brings  to  the  school . 
When  not  viewed  as  an  oitsider  intent 
on  engaging  in  a turf  battle,  the  police 
officer  can  make  a difference  by  help- 
ing teachos. 

Finally,  it  is  important  that  teachers 
be  aware  of  the  early  signs  and  iixlica- 
tcxs  of  trouble  since  they  are  the  first 
line  of  intervention  in  any  school.  Po- 
lice officos  familiar  with  the  commu- 
nity have  a valuable  base  of  current 
knowledge  in  this  area  of  consulting . In 
many  cases,  especially  where  gang 
activity  is  involved,  current  knowledge 
does  not  readily  come  loschool  person- 
nel fixnn  any  other  source. 

Objective  Presentation 

Some  police  offrcos  have  a dimin- 
ished toieraiKe  for  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  coi^ont  school  personnel. 
Asa  result,  it  is  tempting  on  occasion  to 
recommend  swearing  policies  that 
eliminate  more  than  the  problem.  A 
muladimensional  approach  to  the  sup- 
pression of  gangs  has  geater  advan- 
tages. This  strategy  is  die  result  of  a 
ccrilaborative  rffort  on  the  pan  of  school 
personnel  and  the  police  department 
(Moriaity  and  Fleming,  1990). 

It  is  inqxxont  for  police  consultants 
to  present  their  ideas  with  objectivity 
and  with  a irind  for  the  problems  of 
in^lemeitation  of  those  policies  on  a 
daily  basis.  For  example,  in  the  matter 


sys  tern  showing  that  no  matter  how 
good  a job  agaicies  do,  if  the  rest  of  the 
system  doesn't  follow  through,  arrests 
amount  to  little  more  than  statistics. 
Arresting  peq>Ie  for  coinniiting  any 
crime  makes  sense,  but  it  also  makes 
sense  (hat  it  is  fmitless  ifthe  arrest  is  all 
that  occurs. 

The  friure  of  domestic-violence 
response  is  pretty  clear,  as  a profession 
we  will  have  to  stay  with  the  pro-airest 


of  gang  consulting,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
dictate  a policy  that  foibids  the  wearing 
of  any  gang  colors.  Not  only  are  the 
number  of  urban  gangs  and  tbe  ongoing 
changes  in  dier  colon  diffioit  to  moni- 
tor accurately,  but  it  is  probably  un- 
likely that  any  color  conhination  is  not 
somehow  related  to  soire  gang. 

Fertile  Growid 

The  grtHind  for  police  consulting 
with  school  personnel  is  a fertile  one 
that  can  reap  significant  benefit  to  both 
groups.  Police  officers  possess  a great 
deal  of  expertise  that  is  badly  needed  by 
many  schools.  The  manner  in  which 
they  a[^iroachthis  (ask  of  consulting  is 
critical  to  their  ability  to  obtain  signifi- 
cant gains  for  both  parties.  The  job  will 
be  done  to  optimal  mutual  benefit  when 
the  aforementioned  principles  are  kept 
in  mind  by  the  police  consultant  to  the 
schools. 
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rate  of  success  are  not  what  most  people 
would  bdieve  them  to  be.  Instead, 
perseverance,  attention  to  detail,  time 
management  and  other  elements  are 
exposed  as  the  work  of  real  detectives. 

The  reader  is  taken  through  the 
streets,  into  hones  and  the  private  lives 
of  murder  victims,  offenders,  family 
members,  and  witnesses.  It  is  a journey 
which  many  cf  us  have  taken  before, 
but  one  which  continues  to  amaze  and 
confouixl  us  atthe  same  time.  As  many 
who  have  experience  with  such  inves- 
tigations will  realize,  communication 
skills  are  at  the  heart  of  the  woric.  Simon 
walks  us  through  many  death  investi- 
gations where  the  detectives  appear  as 
our  partners.  The  intimae  knowledge 
he  gained  over  the  year  spent  on  the 
streets  with  this  unit  is  often  of  a socio- 
logical nature  in  terms  of  its  depth  and 


policies  for  a lack  of  any  better  course 
of  action.  For  anyone  with  any  interest 
or  plans  to  wodc  in  the  area  of  domestic 
violence,  "Woman  Battering"  is  an 
excellent  reference  book  on  most  of  the 
knowledge  on  this  subject.  For  those 
who  are  involved  in  research  or  who 
plan  on  being  involved  with  any  kind  of 
domestic  violence  resetreh  or  review. 
"Family  Violence,"  althou^  a little 
dry.  is  also  a comprehensive  (ext. 
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cannot  put  dewn  without  finishing.  It 
has  the  readability  of  a novel,  yet  is 
definitely  a wok  of  importance  to  those 
involved  in  such  police  units  and  to  the 
general  public.  Students  who  thmk  they 
know  what  such  woric  entails  are  likdy 
to  get  a real  shock  when  they  discover 
the  truths  about  homicide  investigation 
techniques  and  the  chaacteristics  of 
successful  investigators 

One  may  hope  that  Simon  has 
launched  a trend  of  in-depth  analyses 
of  all  major  mils  of  police  work,  one 
that  will  open  the  minds  of  the  public 
and  continue  to  break  down  the  crime- 
fighting  mythscreated  and  perpetuated 
by  the  media.  The  quality  and  impor- 
tance of  this  book  for  its  many  disparate 
audiences  cannot  be  ovo'-emphasized. 
This  is  a must-read  for  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  issue  of  violence  in  our 
society  and  the  study  of  our  society’s 
response  to  violent  crime  through  the 
criminal  justice  process. 
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The  I^3lice  Department  of  Skokie.  Ill ..  is  seeking  an  Administiati  ve  Assistant 
to  serve  as  Staff  Director  and  Project  Coordinator  for  the  Chiefof  Police.  Ad- 
diticmally,  this  individual  serves  as  the  Law  Enforcement  Accreditation 
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I Be  the  best  that  you  can  be:  I 

; read  the  best  in  police  journalism  | 
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percqjtiveness. 

This  is  the  type  of  work  that  one 


Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on 
a limited  basis  for  bulk  cistribution  to 
professional  conferences,  workshops  and 
meetings.  For  information  on  how  you  can 
improve  the  reading  diet  of  your  colleagues, 
call  the  Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  237-8442. 
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upcoming  Events 


by  the  Organized  Crime/  Command  Centre, 
Broward SherifTsOffice  TobeheldinFort 
Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  S350  (in-Oate);  S400 
(out-of-siaie). 

1^22.  Law  Enftreonent  & the  Racetrack: 
Investli^ting  Racin(t-Rela(ed  Crimes. 
Prejcmcd  by  the  Cnmm^  Justice  Center 
Police  Actdemy.  Sam  HoiKion  State  Uni' 
veniry  Tobe  held  in  Hunsville,  Tex.  Fee 
$150. 

19*22.  Tactical  Team  Operations 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service  To  be  held  in  Gainesville. 
Ga.  Fee  $295. 

20-21.  Risk  Management  Workshop: 
Deadly  Force  & Pursuit  Driving  Presented 
by  the  Southweaem  Law  Enfoicement  In- 
.stitute.  To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee;  $145 
(SL^  menter):  $195  (non-member). 

25-26.  Drug  Identtflcadon  & Conceabnent 
Areas.  Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police 
Academy.  To  be  held  in  Forsyth,  Ga. 

25-26.  Drug  Trak  ID  Trdning,  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
ManagemenL  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  Fee:  $225. 

25*26.  The  RekI  Advanced  Tedmique  of 
Interviewing  & Interrogatioa  Presented 
by  John  E.  Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in 
Bostoa  Fee;  $345. 

25*27.  Asset  Forfeiture.  Ftesemed  by  the 
Geoipa  Lblice  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Forsyth.  Ga. 

25*27.  Managing  Law  Enforcement 
Accreditadoo.  Presented  by  Valencia 
Community  College.  To  beheld  in  Orlando. 
Ra.  Fee;  $185. 

25-29.  Bloodstain  Evidence  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Uirivetsity 
Ttaffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  01. 
Fee:  $575. 

DECEMBER 

2-3.  Seardi  Warrants  & Affidavits.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy.  To 
be  held  in  Forsyth,  Ga. 

2-3.  The  Reid  Advanced  Technique  of 
Interviewing  & Interrogdioa  Presented 
by  John  E.  Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in 
Chicago.  Fee:  $345. 

2-4.  Managing  Reid  Training  Officer 
Programs.  Presented  by  the  Ntxth western 
Univenity  Traffic  Instmite.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston.  HI.  Fee'  $400 

2-4.  Questionable  Deaths:  Accident, 
Homldde  or  Suicide.  Presented  by  Valen- 
cia Coirunmity  College.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando.  Ra.  Fee;  $195. 

2-4.  FTO:  Training  of  Trsiners.  Presented 


by  Police  Training  of  Cincinnati  To  be  held 
m Cincinnati.  Chio  Fee;  $135. 

2-4.  The  Reid  Itehnique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation  Resented  by  JehnE.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Vfinneapolis. 
Fee  $495 

2-5.  Hazardous  Material  Transportation 
ManagemenL  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Insorutc  To  be  held 
m Evansten.  Ill  Fee  S500i 

2-6.  Interviews  & IrgerrofptlorH.  Presmed 
by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy  To  be  held 
in  Forsyth,  Ga. 

2-6.  Motor  VeHcle  Identincatlon  & Auto 
Ih^  Invetl^K>rs’  Syntpodion  Presenied 
by  the  MemvDade  Police  Departimt.  Train- 
ing Bureau.  Tobe  held  in  Miami. Fee:  $495 

2-6.  POUce/Medkal  Invcstl^tkinaf  Deatik 
Presented  by  the  Mecro-Daife  County  Medi- 
cal Examiner  Department  To  be  held  in 
Miami.  Fee  $495. 

2-6.  Crime  Scene  Technldaos’  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  ofPolice  Technol- 
ogy & Maragemem  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  St25. 

2-6.  Polke  Trafflc  Radar  Instructor.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Ptdice  Technology 
& ManagemenL  Fee:  $425. 

2-6.  Praetkai  Hostage  Negodidions.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Insitute  of  Police  Technology 
& Maiugement.  Fee:  $425 

2-6.  PoBce  Intmial  Affaks.  Presented  by 
the  Insdnae  of  Police  Tectnology  & Man- 
agement. Fee;  $425. 

2-6.  Temvism:  PreventlDn,  Raiming  St 
Preparing  Presented  by  the  National  Oime 
Prevention  Insdtuie.  To  be  held  in  Louis- 
ville. Ky.  Fee:  $365. 

2-6.  Drug  Raid  Operations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Riblic  Service.  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee;  $525. 

2-13.  Traffic  Acddenl  Reuoiatnictioa 
Presented  by  the  Institute  ofPolice  Technol- 
ogy A Management.  Fee:  SS95. 

^13.  At-Scenr  Traffic  ^xldent/Traffic 
Homidde  InvestigatioiL  Resented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Na;4es  Ra.  Fee:  $575. 

2- 20.  Command  Training  Pro^wn.  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  England  Insdoiie  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held  in 
WeUesley.  Moss. 

3- 5.  Hostage  Negodadoos.  Resented  by 
the  Institute  of  Riblic  Service.  Tobe  held  in 
Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee;  $295 

4- 5  Concealment  Areas  within  a Vehicle. 
Presented  by  the  InstiTuteofPolice  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 


ville, Ra.  Fee:  $275 

4-6.  CMI  Liabllty  for  Law  EafbrcanenL 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Foxyth.  Ga. 

4- 6.  Street  Survival  '91.  Presenied  by  Cal- 
ibre Press  To  be  held  in  Panama  City.  Fla. 
Fee  $149  (all  liiree  days);  $125  (fust  two 
days  only).  $85  tihud  day  only) 

5.  The  Write  Stuff.  Presented  by  Van  Meter 
A Associates  To  be  held  in  Uvoma,  Mich 
Fee  $95 

56.  The  Reid  Advanced  Technique  of 
Interviewing  A Interrogatioa  Presented 
by J(^E Rcid& Associates  Tobehetdin 
Minneapolis  Foe  $345. 

5- 7.  Conimunky  PoUdng.  Pieserued  by 
Valencia Conummty  College.  Tobe  held  in 
Orlando.  Ra  Fee.  $185 

6.  M%Jor  Crime  Scene  Reconstructioa 
Presented  by  Van  Meter  & Associates . To  be 
held  in  Londoa  (Xuo.  Fm:  $85 

9-II.  Sting  Operadona  Resented  by  the 
Georgia  Rilice  Academy  To  be  held  in 
Forsyth,  Ga, 

9- 1 1.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
A Interrogatioa  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
A Associates.  To  be  held  in  Detroit.  Fee: 
$495. 

9- 1 2.  The  RckI  IkchiUque  of  I ntervlewing 
A Interrogatioa  Presented  John  E Reid 
A Associaes.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee: 
$495. 

9-13.  Advneed  Polke  Inervkw  A Inter- 
rogation Techniques.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Ttaffic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Evansioa  BL  Fee:  $500. 
9-13.  The  SlgnMcance  of  Bloodstains  A 
Patterns  in  Crfcnlnal  Investigations.  Pre- 
sented by  Valenoa  Community  CbUege.  To 
be  held  in  Orlaido.  Fla.  Fee:  $395. 

9-13.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Managemeil.  To  be  held  m 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $425 
9-13.  Mmglng  the  B>Uce  Tratidng 
Fimctioa  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  A Managoneni.  Fee:  $425. 

9-13.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 
ManagemenL  Resented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technobgy  A Management.  Fee; 
$575 


9-13.  Advanced  Death  lovesti^tiocL  Pre- 
sented by  (he  Inamoe  of  Police  Technerfogy 
A Management  Pec  $425 

9- 13.  Advanced  Executive  EVotectloa 
Presented  by  the  Insutuie  of  Public  Sovice 
To  be  held  in  GaneaviJle.  Ga  Fee  $7i)0 

1 0-  1 1 . Dn%  Raids.  Prcic  nixi  by  Van  Meter 
& Astocmes  To  be  held  in  Akron,  Ohio 
Fee  $155 

1 0-  1 1 . Hotiage  ScgotiatkiB.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  A Aauciaies  To  be 
held  m Winchester,  Va  Fee  $375 

19-12.  DUl  Suodardized  Field  .SohrlMy 
Testlnf^  Presened  by  the  Irutinie  of  RMice 
Technology  A htirugemem  Tobe  held  us 
Maitland,  Ra  Fee  $325 

19-12.  Street  Survival  ^I.  Presentoi  by 
Calibre  Press  Tobe  held  in  Las  Vegas  Fee. 
$149  (all  dvee  days).  $125  (first  two  days 
only);  $85  (thud  day  only). 

Kkl3.  Executive  Development  for  Law 
Etf orcentmL  Resenrd  by  Quanico  Group 
Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  ui  New  Orleans. 
Fee:  $310. 

11- 13.  Blood  Pattern  Analysis.  Presented 
by  the  Geor;^Ib1  ICC  Academy  Tobeheld 
in  Forsyth.  Ga. 

12.  Major  Ortas  Scene  Recocatructk». 
Presented  by  VaoMeterdt  Associates  Tobe 
held  m Akron,  Quo.  Fee:  $85. 

12- 13.  Cememporary  Terrorism.  Pre- 
sented by  Richard  W.  Kobe  A Associates 
To  be  held  in  Baltimore.  Fee;  $375. 

12-13.  Tbe  RflM  Advanced  Tedmique  of 
Intervlewtig  A Interrogatioa  Resented 
by  John  E.  Reid  & Associaes.  Tobeheld  m 
Detroit.  Pee:  $345 

16-17.  Smvfvti  ftv  PtAor  Officers. 

Presented  by  the  Georgia  Rilice  Academy 
To  be  held  in  Fcrsyth.  Ga. 

16-17.  E^ceatitv«(VIP  Protection,  Resaxed 
by  Richard  W.  Kobea  A Associates  To  be 
held  in  CfaBrlotte,  N.C.  Fee  $375. 

16-18.  Robbery  Invcsd^tiocL  Presented 
by  Valencia  Commuiiity  College  To  be 
held  ID  Odando.  Fla.  Fee:  $185. 

16-18.  The  Rdd  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing A Lnterrogtfloa  Presenied  by  John  E 
Retd  A Associaaes  To  be  held  m Washing- 
ton, DC  Fee  $195 


New  problems  seen 
with  Caprice  cruiser 


For  further  information 


NOVEMBER 

17- 23.  Providing  Protective  Services.  Pre- 
sented by  Richard  W Kobeu  & Associates. 
To  be  held  m Las  Vegas.  Fee.  $2,500 

18- 19.  The  Reid  AdvaiKed  Technique  of 
Interviewing  & Inteirogallua  Presented 
byJohnE  Reid& Associates  Tohehddm 
Norfolk,  Va  F«:  $345 

18-20.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing A InterrogiXioa  Prevented  by  John  E 
Reid  A Associaes.  To  be  held  in  Kansas 
City.  Mo,  Fee  $495 

18-20.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & IntoTogatloa  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  A Associates  To  he  Irld  in  Charlotte. 
N.C.  Fee  $495 

18-20.  Street  Survival  '91.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  lb  be  held  m Seattle  Fee. 
$149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first  two  days 
only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

18-20.  Child  Pornography  Investigatioa 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Studies  Tobe  held  in  San  Anomo.Tex 
Fee:  $55. 

18-20.  PC’s:  Personal  Conputers  or  Part- 
ners In  Crkne?  Presented  by  Valencia  Com- 
munity Cdlege.  To  be  held  m Orlando.  Fla. 
Fee:  $195. 

18-20.  Asset  Forfdtur*  Training  for  Nar- 
cotic Officers.  Resented  by  the  Investiga- 
tors Ttaining  Instituie.  To  be  held  in  Orlanda 
Ra 

18-22.  Advanced  Sects,  Cults  A Deviant 
Movements.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management.  To  be 
held  in  Miami,  Ra  Fee;  $425. 

18-22.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  JacksonviUe, 
Ra  Fee;  $425. 

18-22.  Police  Executive  DevtiopmenL 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy A Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
viUe, Ra  Fee:  $125. 

18-22.  Contemporary  Crime  Revention 
Strategies.  Presented  by  the  National  Clime 
Prevention  Institute  To  be  held  in  Louis- 
ville. Ky  Fee  $365 

18-22.  Crininal  Appreheisloo  for  Patrol 
Officers.  Resented  by  the  Georgia  Police 
Academy.  To  be  held  in  Fcrsyth,  Ga. 

18- 22.  Interviews  & InPirogations  D. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Rilice  Academy 
To  be  held  in  Fcrsyth.  Ga 

19- 21.  Officer  SurvivaL  Preseixed  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service.  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee:  $295. 

19-21.  Potktag  Hate  A Violence  Presented 


Broward  SheiifTs  Office  Organized 
Crime  CeiXrc,  P.O.  Box  2505.  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. FL  33303.  (305)  492-1810. 

Calibre  Press,  666 DundeeRd.,  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  0,  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  Sate  Univetsity.  Box  2296, 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Office  of  Crime  Prevention  A 
‘Raining,  The  Capitol.  'Ihllahassee,  FL 
32399-1050.  (904)  487-3712. 

Georgia  Rilicc  Acaden^,  1000  Indian 
Spnngs  Dr  . Fcrsyth,  GA  31029-9599.  (912) 
9936528. 

Institute  of  Oiminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texs  State  Univosity,  West 
Canqxis-Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos.  TX 
786664610.  (512)  245-3030. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
ManagemenL  University  of  Nonh  Ronda 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So . Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)646-2722 
Institute  rfPubUc  Service,  601  Broad  St.. 


S£..  Gainesville.  GA  30501.  1-800-235- 
4723 

Investigators  Training  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
669.Shelbtime.VT  05482.  (802)985-0123. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  A Associates  LtcL, 
Arcadia  Manor.  Ble.  2.  Box  3645,  BenyvUle. 
V A 2261 1.  (703)  955-1 128 

MetnvDade  County  Medcal  Examlno- 
DepartmoiL  Number  Ore  on  Bob  Hope 
Rd..  Mianx,  FL  33136-1133.  (305)  545- 
2486.  Fax:  (305)  545-2418 

Metro-Dade  Rilkc  Depaitmem,  Training 
Bureau.  Attn:  Sgl.  Liz  Brown.  9601  NW 
58th  St..  Miami.  FL  33 178,  (305)594-1001 . 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus  University  of  Louisville, 
LouisviUe.  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 

New  England  histitute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment ManagemenL  P O Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park,  MA  02 1 57-0350.  (6 1 7)  239-7033. 
NISlnc.,PO.  Box  1932,  Hmh Little  Rock. 
AR72115.  (501)374-8565. 

Northweston  Univertity  Ihafllc  Institute, 
555  Clark  St..  P.O.  Box  14®.  Evanston,  IL 
60204  1-800-3236011. 


Polke  Training  of  Cincinnati,  5885  Chev- 
iot Rd..  Suite  10,  Cincinnati.  OH  45247- 
6269.  (800)7350181 

Penisylvanla  Skate  Unlvoxity.  Atta:  Jim 
Homr.  918  Oswald  Tower.  University  ftrk, 
PA  16802.  (814)  863-0262. 

QuaotkoOoup  Associates.  3904  Lansing 
Ct..  Dumfties.  VA  22026-2460.  (703)  221- 
0189.  Fax;  (703)221-3636 

John  E Rtid  & Associates  Inc.,  250  South 
Wacker  Dr..  Suite  1 100.  Qaeago.  IL  60606 
(312)876-1600. 

SottfhwesUm  Law  EnforcemerX  Institute, 
P O.  830707.  Rrhardson,  TX  750834)707. 
(214)690-2370. 

University  of  HDuston- Downtown.  Oimi- 
nal  Justice  Centff.  1 Mam  St.,  Houston.  TX 
77002.(713)  221-8690. 

Valmda  GonxTxmtly  CoO^  Governmen- 
tal Services  Program.  P.O.  Box  3028. 
Oriando,  FL  32802-3028.  (407)  299-5000, 
exL  3265. 

Van MeterA  Assodatcs,PO.  Box21313. 
Columbus,  OH  43221.  (800)  331-8025. 


Condmied  from  Page  1 

erly  and  complained  of  problems  in 

braking  and  handling  situations,  par- 

dculariy  in  high-speed  or  emergency 

runs." 

In  June,  a Peru,  Ind.,  police  officer 
lost  control  of  his  Capnee  while  chas- 
ing a motorcyde-nding  suspect  '‘again 
on  a road  that  is  familiar  to  him."  said 
Blackwell.  Officer  Bill  Raber,  who 
suffered  a broken  back  in  the  accidem, 
could  not  explain  the  loss  of  control  of 
the  vehicle,  according  to  Blackwell. 

The  reports  prompted  state  FOP 
officials  to  issue  a warring  about  the 
probienti  a its  state  convention,  where 
delegates  authorized  an  investigation 
that  is  being  coordinated  by  Blackwell. 
“We  have  suggested  tha  they  use  ex- 
treme caution  when  driving  these  ve- 
hicles." he  said. 

Respondeits  to  an  FOP  survey  sent 
to  depenmens  who  used  (he  car  re- 
ported “numetous"  complaints  of  early 
ore  wear,  “handling  and  braking  prob- 
lems." as  well  as  13  conplaints  of  sus- 
pected brake  failures,  said  Blackwell. 
More  reports  of  accidene  involving  the 
Caprice  were  compiled  at  the  national 
FOP  confoence  in  Aupist,  he  added, 
including  reports  from  California, 


Connecticut,  Ronda.  Illinois,  Kentucky 
and  Maine. 

Blackwell  said  GM  engineers  have 
examined  the  accidents  scenes  and 
wreckage  from  the  Beech  Qove  and 
Peru  accidents,  and  were  scheduled  to 
examine  the  scene  of  m acadent  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  that  occurred  under  simi- 
lar cOTxlituiis  Iasi  July.  A pobce  offics* 
injured  in  that  crash  remans  in  a COTia. 
he  said. 

Hammond  said  that  GM  has  sold 
nearly  36,(XX)  Capnees  to  police  agen- 
cies this  year,  giving  the  coiqany  a 60- 
peicent  share  of  the  taw  enforcement 
maitet  While  the  car  enjoys  unrivaled 
popularity  among  law  enforcement 
agencies,  it  has  also  geneiaied  numer- 
ous ailegsioDS  that  it  is  unsafe.  Some 
police  officials  charged  that  the  door- 
mounted.  passive-restjaini  seat-belt 
system  in  the  1990  modds  was  unsafe 
after  the  death  of  a Bnnswick.  Me., 
police  officer  in  a traffic  accident  last 
October,  [See  LEN.  Nov.  30,  1990.J 
NHTSA  evertually  denied  a peotioa 
by  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety  » con- 
duct a defect  investigation  of  the  auto- 
matic lap  shoulder  belts,  which  the 
center  charged  were  responsible  for  at 
least  eight  ftaatas  nationwide. 
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